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CHAPTER V. 


. R. LUSIGNAN,’ said he, ‘ the 
last time I was here you 
gave me some hopes that you might 
be prevailed on to trust that angel’s 
health and happiness to my care.’ 
‘ Well, Dr. Staines, I will not 
beat about the bush with you. 
My judgment is still against this 
marriage: you need not look so 
alarmed; it does not follow I shall 
forbid it. I feel I have hardly 
a right to; for my Rosa might be 
in her grave now, but for you: 
and, another thing, when I inter- 
fered between you two I had no 
proof you were a man of ability; 
I had only your sweetheart’s word 
for that; and I never knew a 
case before where a young lady’s 
swan did not turn out a goose. 
Your rare ability gives you an- 
other chance in the professional 
battle that is before you; indeed, 
it puts a different face on the 
whole matter. I still think it 
premature. . Come now, would it 
not be much wiser to wait, and 
secure a good practice before you 
marry amere child? There—there 
—I only advise ; I don’t dictate: 
you shall settle it together, you 
two wiseacres. .Only I must make 
one positive condition; I have 
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nothing to give my child during 
my life-time; but one thing I have 
done for her; years ago I insured 
my life for six thousand pounds ; 
and you must do the same. I 
will not have her thrown on the 


- world a widow, with a child or 


two, perhaps, to support, and not 
a farthing; you know the inse- 
curity of mortal life.’ 

‘Ido,I do. Why of course I 
will insure my life, and pay the 
annual premium out of my little 
capital, until income flows in.’ 

‘ Will you hand me over a sum 
sufficient to pay that premium for 
five years?” 

* With pleasure.’ 

‘Then I fear,’ said the old 
gentleman, with a sigh, ‘ my op- 
position to the match must cease 
here. I still recommend you to 
wait: but—there, I might just as 
well advise fire and tow to live 
neighbours, and keep cool.’ 

To show the injustice of this 
simile, Christopher Staines started 
up, with his eyes all a-glow, and 
cried out rapturously, ‘ Oh, sir; 
may I tell her? 

‘ Yes, you may tell her,’ said 
Lusignan, with a smile. ‘ Stop— 
what are you going to tell her ?’ 
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‘That you consent, sir. God 
bless you! God bless you! Oh!’ 

* Yes, but that I advise you to 
wait.’ 

‘Tl tell her all,’ said Staines, 
and rushed out even as he spoke, 
and upset a heavy chair with a 
loud thud. 

‘Ah! ah!’ cried the old gen- 
tleman, in dismay, and put his 
fingers in his ears—too late. ‘I 
see,’ said he: ‘ there will be no 
peace and quiet now till they are 
out of the house.’ He lighted a 
soothing cigar to counteract the 
fracas. 

‘ Poor little Rosa—a child but 
yesterday; and now to encounter 
the cares of a wife, and, perhaps, 
a mother. Ah! she is but young, 
but young.’ 

The old gentleman prophesied 
truly; from that moment he had 
no peace, till he withdrew all sem- 
blance of dissent, and even of 
procrastination. 

Christopher insured his life for 
six thousand pounds, and assigned 
the policy to his wife. Four hun- 
dred pounds was handed to Mr. 
Lusignan to pay the premiums 
until the genius of Dr. Staines 
should have secured him that large 
professional income, which does 
not come all at once, even to the 
rare physician, who is Capax, 
Efficax, Sagax. 

The wedding-day was named. 
The bridesmaids were selected; 
the guests invited. None refused 
but Uncle Philip. He declined, 
in his fine bold hand, to counte- 
nance in person an act of folly 
he disapproved. Christopher put 
his letter away with a momentary 
sigh, and would not show it Rosa. 
All other letters they read toge- 
ther, charming pastime of that 
happy period. Presents poured 
in. Silver teapots, coffee-pots, 
sugar-basins, cream-jugs, fruit- 


dishes, silver-gilt inkstands, al- 
bums, 


photograph-books, little 
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candlesticks, choice little services 
of china, shell salt-cellars, in a 
case lined with maroon velvet; a 
Bible, superb in binding and clasps, 
and everything, but the text—that 
was illegible; a silk scarf from 
Benares; a gold chain from Delhi, 
six feet long or nearly; a Mal- 
tese necklace, a ditto in exquisite 
filagree from Genoa; English 
brooches, a trifle too big and 
brainless; apostle spoons, a treble- 
lined parasol with ivory stick 
and handle; an ivory card-case, 
richly carved ; work-box of sandal- 
wood and ivory, &. Mr. Lu- 
signan’s City friends, as usual 
with these gentlemen, sent the 
most valuable things. Every day 
one or two packages were deli- 
vered, and in opening them Rosa 
invariably uttered a peculiar 
scream of delight, and her father 
put his fingers in his ears; yet 
there was music in this very 
scream—if he would only have 
listened to it candidly, instead of 
fixing his mind on his vague 
theory of screams—so formed was 
she to please the ear as well as 
eye. 

At last came a parcel she opened 
and stared at, smiling, and colour- 
ing like a rose, but did not scream, 
being too dumb-foundered and 
perplexed; for lo! a teapot of 
some base material, but simple 
and elegant in form, being an 
exact reproduction of a melon; 
and inside this teapot a canvas 
bag containing ten guineas in sil- 
ver, and a wash-leather bag con- 
taining twenty guineas in gold, 
and a slip of paper, which Rosa, 
being now half recovered from her 
stupefaction, read out to her father 
and Doctor Staines : 


‘ People that buy presents blind- 
fold give duplicates and triplicates ; 
and men seldom choose to a wo- 
man’s taste: so be pleased to ac- 
cept the enclosed tea-leaves, and 








buy for yourself. The teapot you 
can put on the hob, for it is 
Nickel.’ 


Rosa looked sore puzzled again. 
‘ Papa,’ said she, timidly, ‘ have 
we any friend that is—a little— 
deranged ? 

‘ A lot.’ 

* Oh, then, that accounts.’ 

* Why no, love,’ said Christo- 
pher. ‘I have heard of much 
learning making a man mad, but 
never of much good sense.’ 

‘ What! Do you call this sen- 
sible ?” 

* Don’t you ? 

‘Tl read it again,’ said Rosa. 
‘ Well—yes—I declare—it is not 
so mad as I thought: but it is 
very eccentric.’ 

Lusignan suggested there was 
nothing so eccentric as common 
sense, especially in time of wed- 
ding. ‘ This, said he, ‘ comes 
from the City. It is a friend of 
mine, some old fox: he is throw- 
ing dust in your eyes with his 
reasons; his real reason was that 
his time is money ; it would have 
cost the old rogue a hundred 
pounds’ worth of time—you know 
the City, Christopher—to go out 
and choose the girl a present; so 
he has sent his clerk out with a 
cheque to buy a pewter teapot, 
and fill it with specie.’ 

‘Pewter!’ cried Rosa. ‘No 
such thing! It’s Nickel. What is 
Nickel, I wonder ?’ 

The handwriting afforded no 
clue, so there the discussion ended : 
but it was a nice little mystery, 
and very convenient; made con- 
versation. Rosa had many an 
animated discussion about it with 
her female friends. 

The wedding-day came at last. 
The sun shone—actually, as Rosa 
observed. The carriages drove up. 
The bridesmaids, principally old 
schoolfellows and impassioned 
correspondents of Rosa, were 
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pretty, and dressed alike, and 
delightfully; but the bride was 
peerless: her southern beauty 
literally shone in that white satin 
dress and veil, and her head was 
regal with the crown of orange 
blossoms. Another crown she 
had, true virgin modesty. A low 
murmur burst from the men the 
moment they saw her; the old 
women forgave her beauty on the 
spot, and the young women almost 
pardoned it; she was so sweet and 
womanly, and so sisterly to her 
own sex. 

When they started for the 
church she began to tremble, she 
scarce knew why; and, when the 
solemn words were said, and the 
ring was put on her finger, she 
cried a little, and looked half im- 
ploringly at her bridesmaids once, 
as if scared at leaving them for 
an untried and mysterious life 
with no woman near. 

They were married. Then came 
the breakfast, that hour of unea- 
siness and blushing to such a bride 
as this; but at last she was re- 
leased. She sped upstairs, thank- 
ing goodness it was over. Down 
came her last box. The bride 
followed, in a plain travelling 
dress, which her glorious eyes «nd 
brows, and her rich glow ng 
cheeks, seemed to illumine: she 
was handed into the carriage, the 
bridegroom followed. All the 
young guests clustered about the 
door, armed with white shoes— 
slippers are gone by. 

They started; the ladies flung 
their white shoes right and left 
with religious impartiality, except 
that not one of their missiles went 
at the object. The men, more 
skilful, sent a shower on to the 
roof of the carriage, which is the 
lucky spot. The bride kissed her 
hand, and managed to put off 
crying, though it cost her a strug- 
gle. The party hurrahed: en- 
thusiastic youths gathered fallen 
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shoes, and ran and hurled them 
again, with cheerful yells, and 
away went the happy pair, the 
bride leaning sweetly and con- 
fidingly with both her white hands 
on the _ bridegroom’s shoulder, 
while he dried the tears that 
would run now at leaving home 
and parent for ever; and kissed 
her often, and encircled her with 
his strong arm, and murmured 
comfort, and love, and pride, and 
joy, and sweet vows of life-long 
tenderness into her ears, that soon 
stole nearer his lips to hear, and 
the fair cheek grew softly to his 
shoulder. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Doctor Staines and Mrs. Staines 
visited France, Switzerland, and 
the Rhine, and passed a month of 
Elysium, before they came to 
London to face their real destiny 
and fight the battle of life. 

And here, methinks, a reader 
of novels may, perhaps, cry out 
and say, ‘ What manner of man 
is this, who marries his hero and 
heroine, and then, instead of leay- 
ing them happy for life, and at 
rest from his uneasy pen and all 
their other troubles, flows coolly 
on with their adventures ?” 

To this I can only reply that 
the old English novel is no rule 
to me, and Life is; and I respect- 
fully propose an experiment; 
catch eight old married people, 
four of each sex, and say unto 
them, ‘ Sir,’ or ‘ Madam, did the 
more remarkable events of your 
life come to you before marriage, 
or after?’ Most of them will say 
‘ after,’ and let that be my excuse 
for treating the marriage of Chris- 
topher Staines and Rosa Lusig- 
nan as merely one incident in 
their lives; an incident which, so 
far from ending their story, led 
by degrees to more striking events, 
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than any that occurred to them 
before they were man and wife. 

They returned, then, from their 
honey tour, and Staines, who was 
methodical, and kept a diary, made 
the following entry therein : 

‘We have now a life of en- 
durance, and self-denial, and 
economy before us; we have 
to rent a house, and furnish it, 
and live in it, until professional 
income shall flow in and make all 
things easy: and we have two 
thousand five hundred pounds left 
to do it with.’ 

They came to a family hotel, 
and Doctor Staines went out, di- 
rectly after breakfast, to look for 
a house. Acting on a friend’s 
advice, he visited the streets and 
places north of Oxford Street, 
looking for a good commodious 
house adapted to his business. 
He found three or four at fair 
rents, neither cheap nor dear, the 
district being respectable and 
rather wealthy, but no. longer 
fashionable. He came home with 
his notes, and found Rosa, beam- 
ing in a crisp peignoir, and her 
lovely head its natural size and 
shape, high-bred and elegant. He 
sat down, and with her hand in 
his proceeded to describe the 
houses to her, when a waiter threw 
open the door—‘ Mrs. John Cole.’ 

* Florence!’ cried Rosa, starting 


up. 

In flowed Florence: they both 
uttered a little squawk of delight, 
and went at each other like two 
little tigresses, and kissed in swift 
alternation with a singular ardour, 
drawing their crests back like 
snakes, and then darting them 
forward and inflicting what, to 
the male philosopher looking on, 
seemed hard kisses, violent kisses, 
rather than the tender ones to be 
expected from two tender creatures 
embracing each other. 

‘ Darling,’ said Rosa, ‘I knew 
you would be the first. Didn’t I 














tell you so, Christopher ?—My 
husband—my darling Florry! Sit 
down, love, and tell me every- 
thing: he has just been looking 
out for a house. Ah! you have 
got all that over Jong ago: she 
has been married six months. 
Florry, you are handsomer than 
ever; and what a beautiful dress ! 
Ah, London is the place. Real 
Brussels, I declare ;’ and she took 
hold of her friend’s lace, and 
gloated on it. 

Christopher smiled good-na- 
turedly, and said, ‘ I daresay you 
ladies have a good deal to say to 
each other.’ 

* Oceans!’ said Rosa. 

‘I will go and hunt houses 
again.’ 

‘ There’s a good husband,’ said 
Mrs. Cole, as soon as the door 
closed on him: ‘and such a fine 
man. Why he must be six feet. 
Mine is rather short. But he is 
very good; refuses me nothing. 
My will is law.’ 

‘ That is all right, you are so 
sensible: but I want governing a 
little: and I like it—actually; 


did the dress-maker find it, 
dear ? 
‘Oh no. I had it by me. I 


bought it at Brussels, on our wed- 
ding tour: it is dearer there than 
in London.’ 

She said this as if ‘ dearer’ and 
* better’ were synonymous. 

‘ But about your house, Rosie, 
dear ?” 

* Yes, darling, I’ll tell you all 
about it. I never saw a moire this 
shade before; I don’t care for 
them in general; but this is so 
distingué.’ 

Florence rewarded her with a 
kiss. 

‘ The house,’ said Rosa. ‘ Oh, 
he has seen one in Portman Street, 
and one in Gloucester Place.’ 

‘ Oh, that will never do,’ cried 
Mrs. Cole. ‘ It is no use being a 
physician in those out-of-the- 
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He must be in May- 


way places. 
fair.’ 

* Must he?” 

‘ Of course. Besides, then my 
Johnnie can call him in, when they 
are just going to die. Johnnie is 
a general prac., and makes two 
thousand a year; and he shall call 
your one in; but he must live in 
Mayfair. Why, Rosie, you would 
not be such a goose as to live in 
those places? they are quite gone 
by.’ 
‘ I shall do whatever you advise 
me, dear. Oh, what a comfort to 
have a dear friend: and six months 
married, and knows things. How 
richly it is trimmed. Why, it is 
nearly all trimmings.’ 

‘ That is the fashion.’ 

‘Oh?’ 

‘ And, after that big word, there 
was no more to be said. 

These two ladies in their con- 
versation gravitated towards dress, 
and fell flat on it every half mi- 
nute. That great and elevating 
topic held them by a silken cord: 
but it allowed them to flutter up- 
wards into other topics; and in 
those intervals, numerous though 
brief, the lady, who had been mar- 
ried six months, found time to 
instruct the matrimonial novice, 
with great authority, and evena 
shade of pomposity. ‘ My dear, 
the way ladies and gentlemen get 
a house—in the first place, you 
don’t go about yourself like that 
and you never go to the people 
themselves—or you are sure to be 
taken in—but to a respectable 
house-agent.’ 

‘ Yes, dear, that must be the 
best way, one would think.’ 

‘ Of course it is; and you ask 
for a house in Mayfair, and he 
shows you several, and recom- 
mends you the best, and sees you 
are not cheated.’ 

‘Thank you, love,’ said Rosa: 
‘ now I know what to do; I'll not 
forget a word. And the train so 
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beautifully shaped! Ah, it is only 
in London or Paris they can make 
a dress flow behind like that,’ 
&e., &e. 

Dr. Staines came back to dinner 
in good spirits; he had found a 
house in Harewood Square; good 
entrance hall, where his gratuitous 
patients might sit on benches; 
good dining-room, where his su- 
perior patients might wait; and 
good library, to be used as a con- 
sulting-room. Rent only 85/. per 
annum. 

But Rosa told him that would 
never do; a physician must be in 
the fashionable part of the town. 

‘ Eventually,’ said Christopher ; 
* but surely at first starting—and 
you know they say little boats 
should not go too far from shore.’ 

Then Rosa repeated all her 
friend’s arguments, and seemed so 
unhappy at the idea of not living 
near her, that Staines, who had 
not yet said the hard word ‘ no’ 
to her, gave in; consoling his pru- 
dence with the reflection that, 
after all, Mr. Cole could put many 
a guinea in his way, for Mr. Cole 
was middle-aged—though his wife 
was young—and had really a very 
large practice. 

So next day, the newly-wedded 
pair called on a house-agent in 
Mayfair; and his son and partner 
went with them to several places. 
The rents of houses equal to that 
in Harewood Square were 300/. a 
year at least, and a premium to 
boot. 

Christopher told him these were 
quite beyond the mark. ‘ Very 
well,’ said the agent. ‘ Then I'll 
show you a Bijou.’ 

Rosa clapped her hands. ‘That 
is the thing for us. We don’t 
want a large house, only a beau- 
tiful one, and in Mayfair.’ 

‘Then the Bijou will be sure 
to suit you.’ 

He took them to the bijou. 
The Bijou had a small dining- 


room with one very large window 
in two sheets of plate glass, and a 
projecting balcony full of flowers; 
a still smaller library, which 
opened on a square yard enclosed. 
Here were a great many pots, 
with flowers dead or dying from 
neglect. On the first floor a fair- 


sized drawing-room, and a tiny 


one at the back: on the second 
floor, one good bed-room, and a 
dressing-room, or little bed-room : 
three garrets above. 

Rosa was in ecstacies; ‘ It is a 
nest,’ said she. 

‘It is a bank note,’ said the 
agent, simulating equal enthu- 
siasm, after his fashion. ‘ You 
can always sell the lease again for 
more money.’ 

Christopher kept cool. ‘I 
don’t want a house to sell, but to 
live in, and do my business; I 
am a physician: now the draw- 
ing-room is built over the entrance 
to a mews. The back rooms all 
look into a mews: we shall 
have the eternal noise and smell 
of a mews. My wife’s rest will 
be broken by the carriages rolling 
in and out. The hall is fearfully 
small and stuffy. The rent is 
abominably high ; and what is the 
premium for, I wonder ? 

‘ Always a premium in Mayfair, 
sir. A lease is property here: 
the gentleman is not acquainted 
with this part, madam,’ 

‘Oh yes he is,’ said Rosa, as 
boldly as a six years’ wife: ‘ he 
knows everything.’ 

‘Then he knows that a house 
of this kind at 130/. a-year, in 
Mayfair, is a bank note.’ 

Staines turned to Rosa. ‘ The 
poor patients, where am I to re- 
ceive them ? 

‘In the stable, suggested the 
house-agent. 

‘Oh!’ said Rosa, shocked. 

‘ Well, then, the coach-house. 
Why there’s plenty of room for a 
brougham, and one horse, and 























fifty poor patients at a time: 
beggars mus’n’t be choosers; if 
you give them physic gratis, that 
is enough: you ain’t bound to 
find ’em a palace to sit down in, 
and hot coffee and rump-steaks 
all round, Doctor.’ 

This tickled Rosa so that she 
burst out laughing, and thence- 
forward giggled at intervals, wit 
of this refined nature having all 
the charm of novelty for her. 

They inspected the stables, which 
were indeed the one redeeming 
feature in the horrid little bijou: 
and then the agent would show 
them the kitchen, and the new 
stove. He expatiated on this to 
Mrs. Staines. ‘ Cook a dinner for 
thirty people, madam.’ 

* And there’s room for them to 
eat it—in the road,’ said Staines. 

The agent reminded him there 
were larger places to be had, by a 
very simple process, viz., paying 
for them. 4 

Staines thought of the large, 
comfortable house in Harewood 
Square. 130/. a-year for this 
poky little hole? he groaned. 

-* Why it is nothing at all fora 
Bijou.’ 

* But it is too much for a Band- 
box.’ 

Rosa laid her hand on his arm, 
with an imploring glance. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I'll submit 
to the rent, but I really cannot 
give the premium, it is too ridi- 
culous. He ought to bribe me to 
rent it, not I him.’ 

‘ Can’t be done without, sir.’ 

‘ Well, I'll give 1007. and no 
more.’ 

* Impossible, sir.’ 

‘Then good morning. Now, 
dearest, just come and see the 
house at Harewood Square: 85/. 
and no premium.’ 

‘ Will you oblige me with your 
address, Doctor ? said the agent. 
* Doctor Staines, Morley’s Hotel.’ 
And so they left Mayfair. 
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Rosa sighed, and said, ‘ Oh 
the nice little place: and we have 
lost it for 2002.’ 

‘ Two hundred pounds is a great 
deal for us to throw away.’ 

‘ Being near the Coles would 
soon have made that up to you: 
and such a cosy little nest.’ 

‘ Well, the house wili not run 
away.’ 

‘ But somebody is sure to snap 
it up. It is a bijou.” She was 
disappointed, and half inclined to 
pout. But she vented her feelings 
in a letter to her beloved Florry, 
and appeared at dinner as sweet 
as usual. 

During dinner a. note came from 
the agent, accepting Dr. Staines’s 
offer. He glozed the matter thus: 
he had persuaded the owner it 
was better to take a good tenant 
at a moderate loss, than to let the 
bijou be uninhabited during the 
present rainy season. An assign- 
ment of the lease—which con- 
tained the usual covenants—would 
be prepared immediately, and 
Doctor Staines could have posses- 
sion in forty-eight hours, by pay- 
ing the premium. 

Rosa was delighted, and as soon 
as dinner was over, and the waiters 
gone, she came and kissed Chris- 
topher. He smiled, and said, 
‘ Well, you are pleased; that is 
the principal thing. I have saved 
200/., and that is something. It 
will go towards furnishing.’ 

* La, yes!’ said Rosa,.‘ I forgot. 
We shall have to get furniture 
now. How nice!’ It was a plea- 
sure the man of forecast could 
have willingly dispensed with; 
but he smiled at her, and they 
discussed furniture, and Christo- 
pher, whose retentive memory had 
picked up a little of everything, 
said there were wholesale uphol- 
sterers in the City, who sold 
cheaper than the West-end houses, 
and he thought the best way was 
to measure the rooms in the bijou, 
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and go to the City with a clear 
idea of what they wanted; ask 
the prices of various necessary 
articles, and then make a list, and 
demand a discount of fifteen per 
cent. on the whole order, being so 
considerable, and paid for in cash. 

Rosa acquiesced, and told Chris- 
topher he was the cleverest man 
in England. 

About nine o’clock Mrs. Cole 
came in to condole with her friend, 
and heard the good news. When 
Rosa told her how they thought 
of furnishing, she said, ‘ Oh no, 
you must not do that; you will 
pay double for everything. That 
is the mistake Johnnie and I 
made; and after that a friend of 
mine took me to the auction-rooms, 
and Isaweverything sold—oh, such 
bargains; half, and less than half, 
their value. She has furnished her 
house almost entirely from sales, 
and she has the loveliest things 
in the world—such ducks of 
tables, and jardiniéres, and things; 
and beautiful rare china ;—her 
house swarms with it—for an old 
song. A sale is the place. And 
then so amusing.’ 

‘Yes, but’ said Christopher, 
‘ I should not like my wife to en- 
counter a public room.’ 

* Not alone, of course; but with 
me. La! Dr. Staines, they are. too 
full of buying and selling, to trou- 
ble their heads about us.’ 

‘ Oh, Christopher, do let me go 
with her. Am I always to be a 
child ? 

Thus appealed to before a 
stranger, Staines replied warmly, 
‘ No, dearest, no: you cannot please 
me better than by beginning life 
in earnest. If you two ladies 
together can face an auction-room, 
go by all means; only I must ask 
you not to buy china, or ormolu, 
or anything that will break or 
spoil, but only solid, good fur- 
niture.’ 

* Won’t you come with us?” 
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‘ No; or you might feel yourself 
in leading-strings. Remember the 
bijou is a small house; choose 
your furniture to fit it, and then 
we shall save something by its 
being so small.’ 

This was Wednesday. There 
was a weekly sale in Oxford Street 
on Friday; and the ladies made 
the appointment accordingly. 

Next day, after breakfast, Chris- 
topher was silent and thoughtful 
a while, and at last said to Rosa, 
* I'll show you I don’t look on you 
as a child: I’ll consult you in a 
delicate matter.’ 

Rosa’s eyes sparkled. 

‘It is about my Uncle Philip 
He has been very cruel; he has 
wounded me deeply; he has 
wounded me through my wife. 
I never thought he would refuse 
to come to our marriage.’ 

‘ And did he? You never showed 
me his letter.’ 

‘You were not my wife then. 
I kept an affront from you: but 
now, you see, I keep nothing.’ 

* Dear Christie !’ 

‘ I am so happy, I have got over 
that sting—almost: and the me- 
mory of many kind acts comes 
back to me: and—I don’t know 
what todo. It seems ungrateful 
not to visit him: it seems almost 
mean to call.’ 

* Tl tell you; take me to see 
him directly. He won’t hate us for 
ever, if he sees us often. We may 
as well begin at once. Nobody 
hates me long.’ 

Christopher was proud of his 
wife’s courage and wisdom: he 
kissed her; begged her to put on 
the plainest dress she could, and 
they went together to call on Uncle 
Philip. 

When they got to his house in 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
Rosa’s heart began to quake, and 
she was right glad when the ser- 
vant said ‘ Not at home.’ 

They left their cards and ad- 




















dress; and she persuaded Chris- 
topher to take her to the sale- 
room to see the things. 

A lot of brokers were there, 
like vultures, and one after an- 
other stepped forward and pes- 
tered them to employ him in the 
morning. Dr. Staines declined 
their services civilly, but firmly, 
and he and Rosa looked over a 
quantity of furniture, and settled 
what sort of things to buy. 

Another broker came up, and 
whenever the couple stopped be- 
fore an article, proceeded to praise 
it as something most extraor- 
dinary. Staines listened in cold 
satirical silence, and told his wife, 
in French, to do the same. Not- 
withstanding their marked dis- 
gust, the impudent intrusive 
fellow stuck to them, and forced 
his venal criticism on them and 
made them uncomfortable, and 
shortened their tour of obser- 
vation. i 

‘I think I shall come with you 
to-morrow,’ said Christopher, ‘ or 
I shall have these blackguards 
pestering you.’ 

‘ Oh, Florry will send them to 
the right about. She is as brave 
as a lion.’ 

Next day Dr. Staines was sent 
for into the City at twelve, to pay 
the money, and receive the lease 
of the bijou, and this and the taking 
possession occupied him till four 
o’clock, when he came to his hotel. 

Meantime, his wife and Mrs. Cole 
had gone to the auction-room. 

It was a large room, with a 
good sprinkling of people, but not 
crowded, except about the table. 
At the, head of this table—full 
twenty feet long—was the auc- 
tioneer’s pulpit, and the lots were 
brought in turn to the other end 
of the table for sight and sale. 

* We must try and get a seat,’ 
said the enterprising Mrs. Cole, 
and pushed boldly in; the timid 
Rosa followed strictly in her wake, 
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and so evaded the human waves 
her leader clove. They were im- 
portuned at every step, by brokers 
thrusting catalogues on them, with 
offers of their services, yet they 
soon got to the table. A gentle- 
man resigned one chair, a broker 
another ; and they were seated. 

Mrs. Staines let down half her 
veil; but Mrs. Cole surveyed the 
company point-blank. 

The broker, who had given up 
his seat, and now stood behind 
Rosa, offered her his catalogue. 
‘No, thank you,’ said Rosa, ‘I 
have one;’ and she produced it, 
and studied it, yet managed to look 
furtively at the company. 

There were not above a dozen 
private persons visible from where 
Rosa sat—perhaps as many more 
in the whole room. They were 
easily distinguishable by their 
cleanly appearance; the dealers, 
male or female, were more or less 


rusty, greasy, dirty, aquiline. 
Not even the amateurs were 
brightly dressed; that funda- 


mental error was confined to 
Mesdames Cole and Staines. The 
experienced, however wealthy, do 
not hunt bargains in silk and satin. 

The auctioneer called ‘ Lot 7. 
Four saucepans, two trays, a kettle, 
a bootjack, and a towel-horse.’ 

These were put up at two 
shillings, and speedily knocked 
down for five to a fat old woman 
in a greasy velvet jacket; blind 
industry had sowed bugles on it, 
not artfully, but agriculturally. 

‘ The lady on the left!’ said the 
auctioneer to his clerk. That 
meant, ‘ Get the money.’ 

The old lady plunged a huge 
paw into a hage pocket, and pulled 
out a huge handful of coin—cop- 
per, silver, and gold—and paid for 
the lot: and Rosa surveyed her 
dirty hands and nails with inno- 
cent dismay. ‘Oh, what a dread- 
ful creature!’ she whispered ; ‘and 
what can she want with those old 
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rubbishy things? I saw a hole in 
one from here.’ The broker over- 
heard, and said, ‘She is a dealer, 
ma’am, and the things were given 
away. She'll sell them for a 
guinea, easy.’ 

‘Didn’t I tell you? said Mrs. 
Cole. 

Soon after this the superior lots 
came on, and six very neat bed- 
room chairs were sold to all ap- 
pearance for fifteen shillings. 

The next lot was identical ; and 
Rosa hazarded a bid, ‘Sixteen 
shillings.’ 

Instantly some dealer, one of 
the hooked-nosed that gathered 
round each lot as it came to the 
foot of the table, cried ‘Eighteen 
shillings.’ 

‘ Nineteen,’ said Rosa. 

‘A guinea,’ said the dealer. 

‘ Don’t let it go,’ said the broker 
behind her. ‘ Don’t let it go, ma’am.’ 

She colored at the intrusion, 
and left off bidding directly, and 
addressed herself to Mrs. Cole. 
‘Why should I give so much, 
when the last were sold for fifteen 
shillings ” 

The real reason was, that the 
first lot was not bid for at all, 
except by the proprietor. How- 
ever, the broker gave her a very 
different solution; he said, ‘The 
trade always run up a lady or a 
gentleman. Let me bid for you; 
they won’t run me up; they know 
better.’ 

Rosa did not reply, but looked 
at Mrs. Cole. 

‘ Yes, dear,’ said that lady, ‘ you 
had much betier let him bid for 
you.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Rosa. ‘You 
can bid for this chest of drawers— 
Lot 25.’ 

When Lot 25 came on, the bro- 
ker bid in the silliest possible way, 
if his object had been to get a 
bargain; he began to bid early, 
and ostentatiously ; the article was 
protected by somebody or other 
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there present, who now of course 
saw his way clear: he ran it up 
audaciously, and it was purchased 
for Rosa at about the price it could 
have been bought for at a shop. 

The next thing she wanted was 
a set of oak chairs. 

They went up to twenty-eight 
pounds ; then she said, ‘I shall give 
no more, sir.’ 

‘ Better not lose them,’ said the 
agent; ‘they are a great bargain,’ 
and bid another pound for her on 
his own responsibility. 

They were still run up, and 
Rosa peremptorily refused to give 
any more. She lost them accord- 
ingly, by good luck. Her faithful 
broker looked blank; so did the 
proprietor. 

But, as the sale proceeded, she 
being young, the competition, 
though most of it sham, being 
artful and exciting, and the traitor 
she employed constantly puffing 
every article, she was drawn in to 
wishing for things, and bidding 
by her feelings. 

Then her traitor played a game 
that has been played a hundred 
times, and the perpetrators never 
once lynched, as they ought to be, 
on the spot; he signalled a con- 
federate with a hooked nose; the 
Jew rascal bid against the Christian 
scoundrel, and so they ran up the 
more enticing things to twice 
their value under the hammer. 

Rosa got flushed, and her eye 
gleamed like a gambler’s, and she 
bought away like wildfire. In 
which sport she caught sight of an 
old gentleman with little black 
eyes, that kept twinkling at her. 

She complained of these eyes to 
Mrs. Cole. ‘ Why does he twinkle 
so? I can seeitisat me. I am 
doing something foolish—I know 
I am.’ 

Mrs. Cole turned and fixed a 
haughty stare on the old gentle- 
man. Would you believe it? in- 
stead of sinking through the floor, 











he sat his ground, and retorted 
with a cool, clear grin. 

But now, whenever Rosa’s agent 
bid for her, and the other man of 
straw against him, the black eyes 
twinkled, and MRosa’s courage 
began to ooze away. At last she 
said, ‘ That is enough for one day. 
I shall go. Who could bear those 
eyes ?” 

The broker took her address; 
so did the auctioneer’s clerk. The 
auctioneer asked her for no de- 
posit ; her beautiful, innocent, and 
high-bred face was enough for a 
man who was always reading faces, 
and interpreting them. 

And so they retired. 

But this charming sex is like 
that same auctioneer’s hammer, it 
cannot go abruptly. It is always 
going—going—going—a long time 
before it is gone. I think it would 
perhaps loiter at the door of a 
gaol, with the order of release in 
its hand, after six years confine- 
ment. Getting up to go quenches 
in it the desire to go. So 
these ladies having got up to go, 
turned and lingered, and hung 
fire so long, that at last another 
set of oak chairs came up. ‘Oh! 
I must see what those go for,’ 
said Rosa, at the door. 

The bidding was mighty languid 
now Rosa’s broker was not stimu- 
lating it; and the auctioneer was 
just knocking down twelve chairs, 
—oak and leather—and two arm 
chairs, for twenty pounds, when, 
casting his eyes around, he 
caught sight of Rosa looking at 
him rather excited. He looked 
inquiringly at her. She nodded 
slightly; he knocked them down 
to her at twenty guineas, and they 
were really a great bargain. 

‘ Twenty-two,’ cried a dealer. 

* Too late,’ said the auctioneer. 

‘I spoke with the hammer, sir.’ 

* After the hammer, Isaacs.’ 

*‘Shelp me God, we was to- 
gether.’ 
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One or two more of his tribe 
confirmed this pious falsehood, 
and clamoured to have them put 
up again. 

‘Call the next lot,’ said the 


auctioneer, peremptorily. ‘Make 
up your mind a little quicker 
next time, Mr. Isaacs; you have 
been long enough at it to know 
the value of oak and moroccar.’ 

Mrs. Staines and her friend 
now started for Morley’s Hotel, 
but went round by Regent Street : 
whereby they got glued at Peter 
Robinson’s window, and nine 
other windows; and it was nearly 
five o’clock when they reached 
Morley’s. As they came near the 
door of their sitting-room, Mrs. 
Staines heard somebody laughing 
and talking to her husband. The 
laugh, to her subtle ears, did not 
sound musical and genial, but 
keen, satirical, unpleasant: so it 
was with some timidity she 
opened the door; and there sat 
the old chap with the twinkling 
eyes. Both parties stared at each 
other a moment. 

‘Why, it is them,’ cried the 
old gentleman; ‘ha! ha! ha! 
ha! ha!’ 

Rosa coloured all over, and felt 
guilty somehow, and looked mise- 
rable. 

* Rosa, dear,’ said Doctor Staines, 
‘ this is our Uncle Philip.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Rosa, and turned 
red and pale by turns: for shg 
had a great desire to propitiate 
Uncle Philip. 

* You were in the auction-room, 
sir,’ said Mrs. Cole, severely. 

‘I was, madam.’ He! he! 

‘ Furnishing a house ?” 

‘No, ma’am. I go to a dozen 
sales a week; but it is not to 
buy; I enjoy the humours. Did 
you éver hear of Robert Burton, 
ma’am ?” 

‘No. Yes; a great traveller, 
isn’t he? Discovered the Nile— 
or the Niger—or something.’ 
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This majestic vagueness stag- 
gered old Crusty at first; but he 
recovered his equilibrium, and 
said, ‘ Why, yes, now I think of 
it, you are right; he has travelled 
farther than most of us; for about 
two centuries ago he visited that 
bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns. Well, when he was alive— 
he was a student of Christchurch 
—he used to go down to a cer- 
tain bridge over the Isis, and 
enjoy the chaff of the bargemen. 
Now there are no bargemen left 
to speak of: the mantle of Bobby 
Burton’s bargees has fallen on 
the Jews and demi-semi-Chris- 
tians that buy and sell furniture 
at the weekly auctions: thither 
I repair to hear what little coarse 
wit is left us: used to go to the 
House of Commons; but they are 
getting too civil by half for my 
money. Besides, characters come 
out in an auction. For instance, 
only this very day I saw two 
ladies enter, in gorgeous attire, 
like heifers decked for sacrifice, 
and reduce their spoliation to a 
certainty by employing a broker 
to bid. Now, what is a broker? 
A fellow who is to be paid a 
shilling in the pound for all 
articles purchased. What is his 
interest, then? To buy cheap? 
Clearly not. He is paid in propor- 
tion to the dearness of the article. 

Rosa’s face began to work pite- 
eusly. 

‘ Accordingly, what did the broker 
in question do? He winked to 
another broker, and these two bid 
against one another, over their vic- 
tim’s head, and ran everything she 
wanted up at least a hundred per 
cent. above the value. So open 
and transparent a swindle I have 
seldom seen, even in an auction- 
room. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!’ 

His mirth was interrupted by 
Rosa going to her husband, hiding 
her head on his shoulder, and 
meekly crying. 

Christopher comforted her like 
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aman. ‘Don’t you cry, darling,’ 
said he; ‘ how should a pure crea- 
ture like you know the badness 
of the world all in a moment? 
If it is my wife you are laughing 
at, Uncle Philip, let me tell you 
this is the wrong place. I'd 
rather a thousand times have her 
as she is, than armed with the 
cunning and suspicions of a hard- 
ened old worldling like you.’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ said Uncle 
Philip, who, to do him justice, 
could take blows as well as give 
them : ‘ but why employ a broker ? 
why pay a scoundrel five per cent. 
to make you pay a hundred per 
cent.? why pay a noisy fool a far- 
thing to open his mouth for you 
when you have taken the trouble 
to be there yourself, and have got 
a mouth of your own to bid dis- 
creetly with? Was ever such an 
absurdity? He began to get 
angry. 

‘Do you want to quarrel with 
me, Uncle Philip?’ said Christo- 
pher, firing up: ‘ because sneering 
at my Rosa is the way, and the 
only way, and the sure way.’ 

‘Oh! no,’ said Rosa, inter- 
posing. ‘ Uncle Philip was right. 
I am very foolish and inexperi- 
enced: but I am not so vain as to 
turn from good advice. I will 
never employ a broker again, sir.’ 

Uncle Philip smiled, and looked 
pleased. 

Mrs. Cole caused a diversion 
by taking leave, and Rosa fol- 
lowed her downstairs. On her 
return she found Christopher tell- 
ing his uncle all about the Bijou, 
and how he had taken it for 1307. 
a year and 100/. premium, and 
Uncle Philip staring fearfully. 

At last he found his tongue. 
‘The Bijou!’ said he. ‘ Why, 
that is a name they gave to a 
little den in Dear Street, Mayfair. 
You haven’t ever been and taken 
that! Built over a mews.’ 

‘ That is 


Christopher groaned. 
the place, I fear.’ 











* Why, the owner is a friend of 
mine; an old patient. Stables 
stunk him out. Let it to a man; 
I forget his name. Stables stunk 
him out. He said, “I shall go.” 
“You can’t,” said my friend; 
* you have taken a lease.” “ Lease 
be d d,” said the other; “I 
never took your house; here’s 
quite a large stench not specified 
in your description of the pro- 
perty: it can’t be the same place :” 
flung the lease at his head, and 
cut like the wind to foreign parts 
less odoriferous. I’d have got 
you the hole for ninety; but you 
are like your wife, you must go 
to an agent. What, don’t you 
know that an agent is a man 
acting for you with an interest 
opposed to yours? Employing 
an agent: it is like a Trojan 
seeking the aid of a Greek. You 
needn’t cry, Mrs. Staines; your 
husband has been let in deeper 
than you have. Now you are 
young people beginning life: I'll 
give you a piece of advice. Em- 
ploy others to do what you can’t 
do, and it must be done; but 
never to do anything you can 
do better for yourselves. Agent! 
the word is derived from a Latin 
word, “ agere,” to do; and agents 
act up to their etymology, for 
they invariably do the nincom- 
poop that employs them, or deals 
with them, in any mortal way. 
Td have got you that beastly 
little bijou for 901. a year.’ 

Uncle Philip went away crusty, 
leaving the young couple finely 
mortified and discouraged. 

That did not last very long; 
Christopher noted the experience, 
and Uncle Phil’s wisdom in his 
diary, and then took his wife on 
his knee, and comforted her, and 
said, ‘ Never mind; experience is 
worth money, and it always has 
to be bought. Those who cheat 
us will die poorer than we shall, 
if we are honest and economical. 
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I have observed that people are 
seldom ruined by the vices of 
others; these may hurt them, of 
course; but it is only their own 
faults and follies that can destroy 
them.’ 

‘ Ah! Christie,’ said Rosa, ‘ you 
are a man. Oh! the comfort of 
being married to a man. A man 
sees the best side. I do adore 
men. Dearest, I will waste no 
more of your money. I will go 
to no more sales.’ 

Christopher saw she was deeply 
mortified, and he said, quietly, 
‘On the contrary, you wili go to 
the very next. Only take Uncle 
Philip’s advice, employ no broker; 
and watch the prices things fetch 
when you are not bidding; and 
keep cool.’ 

She caressed his ears with both 
her white hands, and thanked 
him for giving her another trial. 
So that trouble melted in the sun- 
shine of conjugal love. 

Notwithstanding the agent’s 
solemn assurance, the bijou was 
out of repair. Doctor Staines 
detected internal odours, as well 
as those that flowed in from the 
mews. He was not the man to 
let his wife perish by miasma; 
so he had the drains all up, and 
actually found brick drains, and 
a cesspool: he stopped that up, 
and laid down new pipe-drains, 
with a good fall, and properly 
trapped. The old drains were 
hidden, after the manner of 
builders. He had the whole 
course of his new drains marked 
upon all the floors they passed 
under, and had several stones 
and boards hinged, to* facilitate 
examination at any period. 

But all this, with the necessary 
cleaning, whitewashing, painting, 
and papering, ran away with 
money. Then came Rosa’s pur- 
chases, which, to her amazement, 
amounted to 190/., and not a 
carpet, curtain, or bed amongst 
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the lot. Then there was the 
carriage home from the auction- 
room, an expense one avoids by 
buying at a shop, and the broker 
claimed his shilling in the pound. 
This, however, Staines refused. 
The}man came and blustered. 
Rosa, who was there, trembled. 
Then, for the first time, she saw 
her husband’s brow lower; he 
seemed transfigured, and looked 
terrible. ‘You scoundrel,’ said 
he, ‘ you set another villain like 
yourself to bid against you, and 
you betrayed the innocent lady 
that employed you. I could in- 
dict you and your confederate for 
a conspiracy: I take the goods 
out of respect for my wife’s credit, 
but you shall gain nothing by 
swindling her. Be off, you heart- 
less miscreant, or I’ll P 

‘ T’'ll take the law, if you do.’ 

‘Take it, then: I'll give you 
something to howl for;’ and he 
seized him with a grasp so tre- 
mendous that the fellow cried out 
in dismay, ‘ Oh! don’t hit me, sir; 
pray don’t.’ 

On this abject appeal, Staines 
tore the door open with his left 
hand, and spun the broker out 
into the passage with his right. 
Two movements of this angry 
Hercules, and the man was lite- 
rally whirled out of sight with 
a rapidity and swiftness almost 
ludicrous; it was like a trick in 
a pantomime: a clatter on the 
stairs betrayed that he had gone 
down the first few steps in a 
wholesale and irregular manner, 
though he had just managed to 
keep his feet. 

As for Staines, he stood there 
still lowering like thunder, and 
his eyes like hot coals; but his 
wife threw her tender arms around 
him, and begged him consolingly 
not to mind. 

She was trembling like an aspen. 

“Dear me,’ said Christopher, 
with a ludicrous change to 
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marked politeness and respect ; ‘ I 
forgot you, in my righteous in- 
dignation.’ Next he became uxo- 
rious. ‘Did they frighten her, a 
duck? Sit on my knee, darling, 
and pull my hair, for not being 
more considerate—there—there.’ 

This was followed by the whole, 
absurd, soothing process as prac- 
tised by manly husbands upon 
quivering and somewhat hysterical 
wives; and ended with a formal 
apology. ‘You must not think 
that I am passionate; on the con- 
trary, I am always practising self- 
government. My maxim is, An- 
umum rege qui nist paret imperat ; 
and that means make your temper 
your servant, or else it will be 
your master. But to ill-use my 
dear little wife, it is unnatural, it 
is monstrous, it makes my blood 
boil.’ 

‘Oh dear! don’t go into another. 
It is all over. I can’t bear to see 
you in a passion; you are s0 
terrible, so beautiful. Ah! they 
are fine things, courage and 
strength. There’s nothing I ad- 
mire so much.’ 

‘Why they are as common as 
dirt. What I admire is modesty, 
timidity, sweetness; the sensitive 
cheek that pales or blushes at a 
word, the bosom that quivers, and 
clings to a fellow whenever any- 
thing goes wrong.’ 

‘Oh, that is what you admire, 
is it? said Rosa, drily. 

‘ Admire it?’ said Christopher, 
not seeing the trap, ‘I adore it.’ 

‘ Then, Christie dear, you are a 
Simpleton; that is all. And we 
are made for one another.’ 


The house was to be furnished 
and occupied as soon as possible; 
so Mrs. Staines and Mrs. Cole 
went to another sale-room. Mrs. 
Staines remembered all Uncle 
Philip had said, and went plainly 
dressed; but her friend declined 
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to sacrifice her showy dress to her 
friend’s interests. Rosa thought 
that a little unkind, but said 
nothing. 

In this auction-room they easily 
got a place at the table: but did 
not find it heaven; for a number 
of second-hand carpets were in 
the sale, and these, brimful of 
dust, were all shown on the table, 
and the dirt choked and poisoned 
our fair friends. Brokers pestered 
them, until at last, Rosa, smarting 
under her late exposure, addressed 
the auctioneer quietly, in her 
silvery tones: ‘Sir, these gentle- 
men are annoying me by forcing 
their services on me. I do not 
intend to buy at all unless I can 
be allowed to bid for myself.’ 

When Rosa, blushing and amazed 
at her own boldness, uttered these 
words, she little foresaw their 
effect. She had touched a popular 
sore. 

‘You are quite right, madam,’ 
said a respectable tradesman dp- 
posite her. ‘What business have 
these dirty fellows, without a 
shilling in their pocket, to go and 
force themselves on a lady against 
her will?” 

‘It has been complained of in 
the papers again and again,’ said 
another. 

‘ What, mayn’t we live as well 
as you?’ retorted a broker. 

* Yes, but not to force yourself 
on a lady. Why she’d give you 
in charge of the police if you tried 
it on outside.’ 

Then there was a downright 
clamour of discussion and chaff. 

Presently up rises very slowly 
a@ countryman so colossal, that it 


seemed’as if he would never have * 


done getting up; and gives his 
experiences. He informed the 
company, in a broad Yorkshire 
dialect, that he did a bit in furni- 
ture, and at first starting these 
brokers buzzed about him like 
flies, and pestered him. ‘ Aah 
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damned ’em pretty hard,’ said he, 
‘but they didn’t heed any. So 
then ah spoke ‘em civil, and ah 
said, “ Well, lads, I dinna come 
fra Yorkshire to sit like a dummy 
and let you buy wi’ my brass: 
the first that pesters me again 
ah’ll just fell him on t’ plaace, like 
a caulf, and ah ’m not very sure 
he'll get up again ina hurry.” So 
they dropped me like a hot 
potatoe; never pestered me again. 
But if they won’t give over pester- 
ing you, mistress, ah’ll come round 
and just stand behind your chair, 
and bring nieve with me,’ showing 
a fist like a leg of mutton. 

‘No, no,’ said the auctioneer, 
‘ that will not do. I will have no 
disturbance here. Call the police- 
man.’ 

While the clerk went to the 
door for the bobby, a gentleman 
reminded the auctioneer that the 
journals had repeatedly drawn 
attention to the nuisance. 

‘Fault of the public, not mine, 
sir. Policeman, stand behind that 
lady’s chair, and if anybody an- 
noys her put him quietly into the 
street.’ 

‘ This auction-room will be to 
let soon,’ said a voice at the end 
of the table. 

‘This auction-room,’ said the 
auctioneer, master of the gay or 
grave at a moment’s notice, ‘ is 
supported by the public and the 
trade; it is not supported by 
paupers.’ 

A Jew upholsterer put in his 
word. ‘I do my own business: 
but I like to let a poor man 
live.’ 

‘ Jonathan,’ said the auctioneer 
to one of his servants, ‘ after this 
sale you may put up the shutters: 
we have gone and offended Mr. 
Jacobs. He keeps a shop in Blind 
Alley, Whitechapel. Now then, 
Lot 69.’ 

Rosa bid timidly for one or two 
lots, and bought them cheap. 
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The auctioneer kept looking her 
way, and she had only to nod. 

The obnoxious broker got op- 
posite her and ran her up a little 
out of spite; but, as he had only 
got half-a-crown about him, and 
no means of doubling it, he dared 
not go far. 

On the other side of the table 
was a figure to which Rosa’s eyes 
often turned with interest: a 
fair young boy about twelve years 
old; he had golden hair, and was 
in deep mourning. His appear- 
ance interested Rosa, and she 
wondered how he came there, and 
why : he looked like a lamb wedged 
in among wolves, a flower among 
weeds. As the lots proceeded the 
boy seemed to get uneasy; and at 
last, when Lot 73 was put up, any- 
body could see in his poor little 
face that he was there to bid 
for it. 

‘Lot 73, an arm-chair covered 
in morocco. An excellent and 
most useful article. Should not 
be at all surprised if it was made 
by Gillow.’ 

‘ Gillow would though,’ said 
Jacobs, who owed him a turn. 

Chorus of dealers. ‘Haw! haw!’ 

The auctioneer. ‘I like to hear 
some people run a lot down; 
shows they are going to bid for it 
in earnest. Well, name your own 
price. Five pounds to begin? 

Now if nobody had spoken the 
auctioneer would have gone on, 
‘Well, four pounds then, three, 
two, whatever you like,’ and at 
last obtained a bond fide offer of 
thirty shillings; but the moment 
he said ‘Five pounds to begin,’ 
the boy in black lifted up his 
childish treble, and bid thus, ‘ five 
pound ten’—‘six pounds ’— six 
pound ten’—‘seven pounds ’— 
“ seven pound ten’—‘ eight pounds’ 
—‘eight pound ten ’— nine 
pounds ’—‘ nine pound ten ’—‘ ten 
pounds without interruption, 
and indeed almost in a breath. 
There was a momentary pause 
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of amazement, and then an out- 
burst of chaff. 

‘ Nice little boy !’ 

‘ Didn’t he say his lesson well ?’ 

‘ Favour us with your card, sir. 
You are a gent as knows how to 
buy.’ 

‘ What did he stop for! If it’s 
worth ten it is worth a hundred.’ 

‘ Bless the child!’ said a female 
dealer, kindly, ‘ what made you go 
on like that? Why there was no 
bid against you! you’d have got 
it for two pounds—a rickety old 
thing.’ 

Young master began to whimper. 
‘ Why the gentleman said, “ Five 
pounds to begin.” It was the 
chair poor grandpapa always sat 
in, and all the things are sold, and 
mamms said it would break her 
heart to lose it. She was too ill 
to come, so she sent me. She told 
me I was not to let it be sold 
away from us for less than ten 
pounds, or she sh—should be 
m—m—miserable,’ and the poor 
little fellow began to cry. Rosa 
followed suit promptly but un- 
obtrusively. 

‘ Sentiment always costs money,’ 
said Mr. Jacobs, gravely. 

‘ How do you know” asked Mr. 
Cohen. ‘ Have you got any on 
hand? I never seen none at your 
shop.’ 

Some tempting things now came 
up, and Mrs. Staines bid freely; 
but all of a sudden she looked 
down the table, and there was 
Uncle Philip twinkling as before. 
‘Oh dear! what am I doing now?” 
thought she. ‘I have got no 
broker.’ 

She bid on, but in fear and 
trembling because of those twink- 
ling eyes. At last she mustered 
courage, wrote on a leaf of her 
pocket-book, and passed it down 


to him. ‘It would be only kind 
to warn me. What am I doing 
wrong ?” 


He sent her back a line directly : 
* Auctioneer running you up him- 














self. Follow his eye when he bids; 
you will see there is no bond fide 
bidder at your prices.’ 

Rosa did so, and found that it 
was true. 

She nodded to Uncle Philip; 
and, with her expressive face, asked 
him what she should do. 

The old boy must have his joke. 
So he wrote back—‘ Tell him, as 
you see he has a fancy for certain 
articles, you would not be so dis- 
courteous as to bid against him.’ 

The next article but one was a 
drawing-room suite Rosa wanted ; 
but the auctioneer bid against 
her; so, at eighteen pounds, she 
stopped. 

‘It is against you, madam,’ said 
the auctioneer. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Rosa; ‘ but as 
you are the only bidder, and you 
have been so kind to me, I would 
not think of opposing you.’ 

The words were scarcely out of 


her mouth when they were greeted _ 


with a roar of Homeric laughter 
that literally shook the room, and 
this time not at the expense of the 
innocent speaker. 

‘That’s into your mutton, 
governor.’ 

‘ Sharp’s the word this time.’ 

‘I say, governor, don’t you 
want a broker to bid for ye?” 

‘Wink at me next time, sir; 
I'll do the office for you.’ 

‘ No greenhorns left now.’ 

‘That lady won’t give a ten 
pound note for her grandfather’s 
arm-chair.’ 

‘Oh yes she will, if it’s stuffed 
with bank notes.’ 

‘Put the next lot up with the 
owner’s, name and the reserve 
price. Open business.’ 

‘ And sing a psalm at starting.’ 

‘ A little less noise in Judea, if 
you please,’ said the auctioneer, 
who had now recovered from the 
blow. Lot 97. 

This was a very pretty marque- 
terie cabinet; it stood against the 
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wall, and Rosa had set her heart 
upon it. Nobody would bid. She 
had muzzled the auctioneer effec- 
tually. 

* Your own price.’ 

‘Two pounds,’ said Rosa. 

A dealer offered guineas; and 
it advanced slowly to four pounds 
and half-a-crown, at which it was 
about to be knocked down to 
Rosa, when suddenly a new bidder 
arose in the broker Rosa had re- 
jected: they bid slowly and sturdily 
against each other, until a line 
was given to Rosa from Uncle 
Philip. 

‘ This time it is your own friend, 
the snipe-nosed woman. She 
telegraphed a broker.’ 

Rosa read, and crushed the note. 
‘ Six guineas,’ said she. 

* Six-ten.’ 

* Seven.’ 

* Seven-ten.’ 

‘ Eight.’ 

‘ Eight-ten.’ 

‘Ten guineas,’ said Rosa; and 
then, with feminine cunning, steal- 
ing a sudden glance, caught her 
friend leaning back and signalling 
the broker not to give in. 

‘ Eleven pounds.’ 

* Twelve.’ 

* Thirteen.’ 

* Fourteen.’ 

* Sixteen.’ 

* Eighteen.’ 

‘ Twenty.’ 

‘ Twenty guineas.’ 

‘ It is yours, my faithful friend,’ 
said Rosa, turning suddenly round 
on Mrs. Cole with a magnificent 
glance no one would have thought 
her capable of. 

Then she rose and stalked away. 

Dumb-foundered for the moment, 
Mrs. Cole followed her, and stopped 
her at the door. 

‘ Why, Rosie dear, it is the only 
thing I have bid for. There I’ve 
sat by your side like a mouse.’ 

Rosa turned gravely towards 
her. ‘ You know it is not that. 
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You had only to tell me you 
wanted it. I would never have 
been so mean as to bid against 
you.’ 

‘Mean, indeed! said Florence, 
tossing her head. 

‘ Yes, mean; to draw back and 
hide behind the friend you were 
with, and employ the very rogue 
she had turned off. But it is my 
own fault. Cecilia warned me 
against you. She always said 
you were a treacherous girl.’ 

* And I say you are an impudent 
little minx. Only just married, 
and going about like two vaga- 
bonds, and talk to me like that!’ 

‘We are not going about like 
two vagabonds. We have taken 
a house in Mayfair.’ 

‘ Say a stable.’ 

‘It was by your advice, you 
false-hearted creature.’ 

* You are a fool.’ 

‘You are worse; you are a 
traitress.’ 

‘ Then don’t you have anything 
to do with me.’ 

* Heaven forbid I should. You 
treacherous thing.’ 

‘ You insolent—insolent—I hate 
you.’ 

* And I despise you.’ 

‘I always hated you at bottom.’ 

‘ That’s why you pretended to 
love me, you wretch.’ 

‘Well, I pretend no more. I 
am your enemy for life.’ 

‘Thank you. You have told 
the truth for once in your life.’ 

‘I have. And he shall never 
call in your husband; so you may 
leave Mayfair as soon as you like.’ 

‘Not to please you, madam.’ 
We can get on without traitors.’ 

And so they parted, with eyes 
that gleamed like tigers. 

Rosa drove home in great agi- 
tation, and tried to tell Christo- 
pher, but choked, and became 
hysterical. The husband phy- 


sician coaxed and scolded her out 
of that; and presently in came 
Uncle Philip, full of the humours 
of the auction-room. He told 
about the little boy with a de- 
light that disgusted Mrs. Staines ; 
and then was particularly merry 
on female friendships. ‘ Fancy a 
man going to a sale with his 
friend, and bidding against him 
on the sly.’ 

‘ She is no friend of mine. We 
are enemies for life.’ 

‘ And you were to be friends till 
death,’ said Staines, with a sigh. 

Philip inquired who she was. 

‘ Mrs. John Cole.’ 

‘ Not of Curzon Street ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘And you have quarrelled with 
her ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘Well, but her husband is a 
general practitioner.’ 

‘ She is a traitress.’ 

‘ But her husband could put a 
good deal of money in Christo- 
pher’s way.’ 

‘I can’t help it. She is a 
traitress.’ 

‘ And you have quarrelled with 
her about an old wardrobe.’ 

‘No, for her disloyalty, and 
her base, good-for-nothingness. 
Oh! oh! oh!’ 

Uncle Philip got up, looking 
sour. ‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Chris- 
topher,’ said he, very drily. 

Christopher accompanied him 
to the foot of the stairs. 

‘Well, Christopher,’ said he, 
‘Matrimony is a blunder at the 
best; and you have not done the 
thing by halves. You have mar- 
ried a simpleton. She will be 
your ruin.’ 

‘Uncle Philip, since you only 
come here to insult us, I hope in 
future you will stay at home.’ 

‘Oh! with pleasure, sir. Good- 
bye.’ 


(To be continued.) 

















NCE on a time there lived 

a king’s daughter, Rohtraut 
hight, who was beautiful as kings’ 
daughters always were in the good 
old time, and far more sensible ; 
for instead of moping at home 
over embroidery frames and illu- 
minated missals, as most demoi- 
selles were then wont, she roamed 
the wild woods hunting and fish- 
ing, attended only by her page. 
The old, old story; she was so 
very beautiful—so near him, and 
yet so far. Can one wonder that 
the youth grew sad, and communed 
with himself— 


*O that I were a king his son! 
Rohtraut—fair Rohtraut, I love thee so, 
Lie still, my heart.’ 


But the heart would not lie still, 
and it fell on a day, as they rested 


under a large oak-tree, that fair- 


Rohtraut noticed the page’s woe- 
begone, wistful looks, and laughed 
a@ merry laugh, and said: ‘Why do 
you look at me so longingly ? kiss 
me, if you dare!’ and his knees 
knocked together, his colour paled, 
all his heart went out of him, and 
settled in one long kiss on those 
laughing lips, and then, all silently, 
they rode home together ; but the 
page laughed joyously to himself, 
for he said: ‘Wert thou made 
empress to-morrow, it matters not, 
for the thousand leaves of the 
forest know I have kissed Schin- 
Rohtraut’s mouth. 

Have we not all kissed Schén- 
Rohtraut’s mouth? Unhappy he 
or she who has no tender memo- 
ries, no pleasant associations of 
which. none but the leaves of the 
forest wot. Surely they are better 
things to people the mind with, 
than the ghosts of cares and 
troubles, that come soon enough 
and uninvited; shadowy as ghosts 
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they are, too, these reminiscences. 
A pressure of the hand, a whis- 
pering by moonlight, a lock of 
hair, an old song, any amount 
of nonsense, and yet how dear! 
That grim, grizzled old bachelor 
has hardened in life’s hammer- 
ing, and is, to the world’s judg- 
ment, a greedy old skinflint, with 
no ideas beyond his money; and 
yet he has a soft corner in his 
heart, and many a time when you 
fancy him thinking of money bags, 
is dreaming happily of the long 
ago when he kissed Schén-Roh- 
traut’s mouth. And she who first 
wakened his love is an old woman 
now; but what a happy light 
shines from her face as she recalls 
the love of her youth! To her he 
is a hero still. Down the long 
vista of years, she pictures him 
gay, generous, good as when they 
first whispered soft nothings on 
that glad sea coast. Their lives 
are the happier for their memories, 
and yet they would never have 
been happy together had they 
married. Half the charm of kiss- 
ing Schén-Rohtraut’s mouth lies 
in the ideality. You are, it may 
be, a staid married man, and love 
your wife dearly, and the love of 
your youth has grown fat and 
fussy, Jack tells you. What 
matters it? For you she lives, 
and will live always, a fair, fairy- 
figured girl, bright and sweet as 
those summer days that bloomed 
for you—how many years ago? 
You thought her very nearly an 
angel then, and you have had 
no opportunity to change your 
opinion; whilst you have lived 
too long, and in too intimate a 
relationship with your wife, not to 
be aware of many of her faults 
and foibles. You know well that 
she is no angel, and are glad 
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enough too—a palpable angel 
would not prove a very pleasant 
companion through life, pleasant 
though the ideal be to dream 
about. So I don’t think wives or 
husbands need be jealous that 
their demure partners through life 
have kissed Schén-Rohtraut’s 
mouth. Indeed, the love of one’s 
begetters is generally allowed to 
be a commendable and proper 
feeling, and it seems to me natural 
that we should cherish affection 
for what has brought about in us 
the birth of love, and life, and 
sweetness. Calf-love it may (or 
may not) have been. It was an 
awakening to a new world, a 
developing of dormant senses of 
enjoyment; it remains a pleasant 
memory for ever; a sweet echoing 
refrain to a ballad sung long ago. 

I don’t suppose Schén-Rohtraut 
and the page ever got married, or 
ever dreamt of it. She became, 
probably, an empress, gave up 
rambling in the forest, proclaimed 
herself an oracle of fashion, and 
dispensed smiles imperially and 
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impartially, after a manner be- 
fitting her exalted dignity. And 
he, I fancy, married some fair 
flaxen-haired doll of a woman, 
who took care for his creature 
comforts, was a good mother to 
his children, loved him in sleepy 
sort, and for whom he had a very 
great regard—though it was not 
very passionate—and they retired 
to their dull castle in the country, 
and exchanged visits with the 
county families, and took a nap 
after dinner, and lived generally a 
comfortable, commonplace life— 
like the generality of man and 
womankind. And the page was, 
I daresay, envied of many as a 
lucky dog, though, God wot, he 
knew that the best of his luck, 
the flower and romance of his 
somewhat too comfortable life, lay 
in the memory that he had kissed 
Schén-Rohtraut’s rosy lips, and 
all the leaves of the forest knew. 
When he went to court, and 
bent the knee in homage before 
that serene, stately empress, did 
her eyes tell no tales, I wonder ? 
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WOMEN AS THEY WERE. 





By GerRaLp WILLIAMS. 


*‘TTVHERE is not so variable a 

thing in nature as a lady’s 
head-dress. Within my own 
memory, I have known it rise 
and fall above thirty degrees. 
About ten years ago it shot up 
to a very great height, insomuch 
that the female part of our spe- 
cies were much taller than the 
men. The women were of such 
enormous stature that we ap- 
peared as grasshoppers before 
them.’ 

Thus wrote Joseph Addison, 
graceful essayist and genial com- 
panion, a hundred and sixty 
years ago. That fashion repeats 
itself in costume is an historical 
fact; and although the gentle sex 
has not disfigured itself with 
steeple-hats for some centuries 
in cities and towns, traces of this 
eccentric fashion are still to be 
met with among the peasants of 
Normandy, who to this day wear 
head-dresses resembling that dis- 
played in our engraving. 

These steeple-hats were made 
of material corresponding to the 
station in life of the wearer. A 
Court lady would: wear either 
velvet or light silk or embroi- 
dered work, a burgher’s wife 
black cloth. They were gene- 
rally surrounded by a veil of some 
light texture, such as gauze, 
which was worn sufficiently long 
to reach to the ground. ‘These 
old - fashioned fontanges,’ says 
Addison’s M. Paradin, ‘rose an 
ell above the head, were pointed 
like steeples, and had long pieces 
of crape fastened to the tops 
of them, which were curiously 
fringed, and hung down their 
backs like streamers.’ 

‘The women might possibly 


have carried this Gothic building 
much higher,’ Addison tells us, 
‘had not a famous monk, Thomas 
Conecte by name, attacked it 
with great zeal and resolution. 
This holy man travelled from 
place to place to preach down 
this monstrous commode, and suc- 
ceeded so well in it that, as the 
magicians sacrificed their books to 
the flames upon the preaching 
of an apostle, many of the women 
threw down their head-dresses 
in the middle of the sermon, and 
made a bonfire of them within 
sight of the pulpit. He was so 
renowned as well for the sanctity 
of his life as his manner of preach- 
ing that he had often a congre- 
gation of twenty thousand people; 
the men placing themselves on 
the one side of his pulpit, and 
the women on the other, that 
they appeared (to use the simili- 
tude of an ingenious writer) 
like a forest of cedars with their 
heads reaching to the clouds, 
He so warmed and animated the 
people against this monstrous or- 
nament that it lay under a kind 
of persecution, and, whenever it 
appeared in public, was pelted 
down by the rabble, who flung 
stones at the persons that wore it. 
But notwithstanding this prodigy 
vanished while the preacher was 
among them, it began to appear 
some months after his departure ; 
or, to tell it in Monsieur Para- 
din’s own words, “The women 
that, like snails in a fright, had 
drawn in their horns, shot them 
out again as soon as the danger 
was over.” This extravagance of 
the women’s head-dresses in that 
age is taken notice of by M. d’Ar- 
gentre in his “History of Bre- 
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tagne,” and by other historians, 
as well as the person I have here 
quoted.’ 

A pretty, pensive face, down- 
east eyes, and lips just break- 
ing into a smile, are elements of 
beauty that have been commonly 
met with for centuries between 
Berwick and the Land’s End; 
but the structure that surmounts 
that pretty face, the steeple-cap, 
denotes a certain period in the 
history of our country: the days 
when York and Lancaster were 
at deadly feud; when the fiery 
Margaret was by turn begging, 
scheming, and fighting for her cap- 
tive husband; when the greatest 
and the last of the feudal barons 
held half England in subjection ; 
when party strife penetrated into 
families; when brother crossed 
swords with brother; when the 
fields of England were fertilizing 
with her richest blood, and the 
king was prisoner in the Tower: 
to the days of tournaments and 
archery, bull-baiting and bear- 
dancing, troubadours and sor- 
cerers: to England of the fifteenth 
century, under the merry and 
voluptuous Edward IV. 

You are a stranger to London, 
fair lady, you say; let me con- 
duct you through the suburbs 
and the city as far as the king’s 
palace at the Tower. You must 
be careful of your palfrey; the 
roads are bad and full of holes. 
To your right is the river Thames, 
brilliant with barges and gay 
dresses. Those spires on your 
left belong to the abbey of West- 
minster; that gloomy tower close 
by is the Sanctuary. Further on 
you see, to the right, on the 
river-bank, York House, where 
the archbishops of York reside; 
we arrive presently at the- little 
hamlet of Charing, behind which 
you can see the park and chase 
of Marybone, and still farther off 
the two hills of Hampstead and 
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Highgate, green and wooded. 
Leaving Charing behind, and pro- 
ceeding eastward, we pass along 
the Strand, lordly houses on our 
right, fields on our left. Those 
grim ruins you see on the right 
overlooking the river were once 
the Savoy Palace, which was de- 
stroyed in the riot of Wat Tyler; 
this bridge we are crossing is 
called the Strand Bridge; now 
we come to the Temple, and that 
curious-looking gate is called 
Temple Bar. In this, Fleet 
Street, many of our greatest 
nobles reside; the bridge that we 
are crossing spans the river Fleet; 
the gate on the top of yonder 
hill opens into the city, and is 
called Ludgate. Now we are in 


the city. That great building in 
front is Paul’s Church. This 
crowded thoroughfare is the 


Cheape, the abode of our wealthy 
merchants. The tumult is deaf- 
ening; the ’prentices are loud of 
voice and sharp of tongue; they 
are bright, hardy lads withal, and 
as ready with the bow and quar- 
ter-staff as with jest and repartee. 
This narrow defile is Bucklers- 
bury, these winding streets the 
seat of trade and the abode of 
staunch citizens. Now we are ap- 
proaching our journey’s end. That 
open space in front is Tower Hill, 
and that imposing pile of walls 
and turrets is the Tower of Lon- 
don—-palace, prison, and fortress. 

The times of which we write 
are pregnant with change. Men 
and things are in a state of tran- 
sition. The age of chivalry is 
fast decaying, the feudal system 
is nearly dead, and there is spring- 
ing up between baron and villein 
that great section of English na- 
tionality, the middle class of 
burgher and trader, anxious for 
peace and order, the foundation of 
civilization and personal liberty. 
The feudal nobility which had for 
years been at variance with the 























Crown has been destroyed in the 
Wars of the Roses, and the citi- 
zens are rising where the nobles 
fell. 

Young ladies of the time of 
Edward IV. were brought up 
with greater strictness than their 
descendants under Victoria. Mam- 
mas in those days kept their 
daughters a greater part of the 
day at hard work, exacted almost 
slavish deference from them, and 
even, as an able antiquarian states, 
counted upon their earnings. 
After they had attained a cer- 
tain age, it was the custom for 
the young of both sexes to be 
sent to the houses of powerful 
nobles to finish their education 
by learning manners, and thus a 
noble lady was often surrounded 
by a bevy of fair faces from the 
owners of which she did not 
scruple to receive payment for 
their living. 

Let us follow a lady of gentlé 
blood through her occupations of 
aday. She rises early—at seven 
or half-past—listens to matins, 
and then dresses; breakfast fol- 
lows; and this is her costume: 
a silk gown richly embroidered 
with fur, open from the neck to 
the waist in front, and having a 
turn-over collar of a darker colour; 
a broad girdle with a rich gold 
clasp; skirts so long as to oblige 
the wearer to carry them over the 
arm; shoes long and pointed; a 
gold chain round the neck; and, 
to crown ail, the steeple-cap, 
with its pendant gossamer veil. 
After regaling herself with boiled 
beef and beer she will, possibly, 
if religiously inclined, go to 
chapel; if not, to the garden, and 
weave garlands. This occupation, 
enlivened by gossip with her 
friends, will take her until noon, 
when dinner is served, after which 
an hour or so will be spent with the 
distaff or the spinning-wheel. At 
six o’clock supper is served, after 
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which, perhaps, follow games at 
cards or dice, or, possibly, a 
dance. Of the latter our young 
lady is extremely fond, and has 
been known once or twice, when 
agreeable company was in the 
house, to commence dancing after 
dinner and to continue until sup- 
per, when, after a short respite, 
she began again. She has grown 
tired of the old carole, and now 
dotes upon those merry jigs im- 
ported from France. Later on, 
another meal is served, called the 
rere-supper, or banquet, after 
which she may drink a glass of 
warmed ale or a cup of wine, if 
she be so inclined, and then re- 
tire for the night. Another day, 
in the proper season, she may go 
a-hawking, or ride on horseback, 
or hunt the stag, or shoot rab- 
bits with bow and arrows, or wit- 
ness bear-baiting, or some other 
such refined amusement. 

Young ladies of this age are 
cautioned by a M. de Montaiglon, 
who appears to have been some- 
what of a poet and a social re- 
former, against being too quick 
to fall in love, from talking scan- 
dal, from drinking too much wine, 
and from chattering at table. 
They are enjoined to practise 
habits of industry, to respect the 
aged, to refrain from quarrels, 
and, above all, never to allow 
gentlemen to kiss them in secret! 

The next most striking period 
in the history of female costume 
is the reign of good Queen Bess, 
during which epoch extravagance 
in dress may be said to have 
reached its height. Before the 
Virgin Queen came to the throne 
she was remarkably simple in her 
attire and amusements; for, al- 
though her father left her jewels 
and sumptuous dresses galore, she 
not only never arrayed herself in 
them, but only once saw them, 
and that once, we are informed, 
sorely against her will. In scho- 
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larship and learning she took de- 
light, and was constantly busy 
with needlework. 


* Yet howsoever sorrow came or went 
She made the needle her companion 
still ; 
And in that exercise her time she spent, 
As many living yet do know her skill.’ 


In later days she changed, and 
historians remind us of her eighty 
wigs of various colours and of her 
three thousand dresses! A gaily 
attired queen made an extrava- 
gant court, and sumptuous mag- 
nificence in dress is the charac- 
teristic of her reign. A court 
lady wore a low dress with a long 
stomacher, an immense ruff round 
her neck, a small hat, a fardin- 
gale, or crinoline, a large fan of 
ostrich feathers with a mirror 
attached, highly-scented gloves, 
and frequently a velvet mask. 
Her feet were shod with pumps 
of scented Spanish leather, her 
hair was dyed red in imitation 
of the royal locks, and her face 
was painted and rouged. To sup- 
ply the great demand for wigs, 
women were sent round the 
country to buy up country girls’ 
tresses, and female thieves in 
London constantly decoyed chil- 
dren into dark corners and robbed 
them of their hair: the dead were 
frequently spoiled for the same 
purpose. 

Of all curiosities in costume, 
the ruff, perhaps, is the most ec- 
centric. These monstrosities were 
frequently made a quarter of a 
yard deep, so that the wearer was 
obliged to eat with a spoon a 
couple of feet long, and were of 
different colours, yellow being for 
a long time the fashionable tint. 
Philip Stubbes, a Puritan, and the 
satirist of his time, in his ‘ Ana- 
tomie of Abuses,’ in vain endea- 
voured to write down these fashion- 
able collars. This is what he 
says: 

‘The women there use great 
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ruffes and neckerchers of holland 
lawn, cambric, and such cloth, as 
the greatest thread shall not be 
so big as the least hair that is; 
and, lest they should fall down, 
they are smeared and starched 
in the devil's liquor—I mean 
starch—after that dried with great 
diligence, streaked, patted, and 
rubbed very nicely, and so applied 
to their goodly necks, and, withal, 
underpropped with supportasses, 
the stately arches of pride; be- 
yond all this they have a further 
fetche, nothing inferior to the 
rest, as, namely, three or four 
degrees of minor ruffes, placed 
gradatim, one beneath the other, 
and all under the master devil- 
ruffe; the skirts, then, of these 
great ruffes are long and side 
every way pleated, and crested 
full curiously, God wot. Then, 
last of all, they are either clogged 
with gold, silver, or silk lace of 
stately price, wrought all over 
with needlework, speckeled and 
sparkeled here and there with the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and 
many other antiques strange to 
behold. Some are wrought with 
open work down to the midst of 
the ruff, and further, some with 
close work, some with purled lace 
so cloied, and other gewgaws so 
pestered, as the ruff is the least 
part of itself. Sometimes they 
are pinned up to their ears, some- 
times they are suffered to hang 
over their shoulders, like wind- 
mill sails fluttering in the wind; 
and thus every one pleaseth her- 
self in her foolish devices.’ 
Although yellow was the fashion- 
able colour for the ruff, other tints 
were also used, and ladies con- 
stantly appeared with ruffs tinged 
with blue or red or purple starch. 
The introducer of the popular 
colour into England was a Mis- 
tress Anne Turner, who has 
achieved some degree of notoriety 
as having been the accomplice of 

















the Countess of Somerset in the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 
When the fashionable starcher 
was brought to trial and con- 
demned to death, Sir Edward 
Coke, who tried the case, sen- 
tenced her to be hanged at Ty- 
burn in a ruff stiffened with her 
own yellow starch. A contem- 
porary writer (Howell) states that 
the sentence was carried out to 
the letter, and that Mistress Turner 
was hanged wearing a ruff stiff- 
ened with the compound she had 
invented. One Michael Sparke, 
who wrote in 1651, referring to 
this, expresses a wish that the 
judges of his day would sen- 
tence female offenders to be 
hanged with naked bosoms and 
backs, as it might discourage the 
general practice of ladies going 
about only half clad. After Anne 
Turner’s execution yellow starched 
ruffs ceased to be worn. 

That they were at one time 
much admired is a fact constantly 
appearing in the plays of the 
time. In ‘ The Blind Lady,’ Peter 
says to the chambermaid, ‘ You 
had once better opinions of me, 
though now you wash every day 
your best handkerchief with yel- 
low starch and your lace quoiff.’ 
Again, in the play of ‘ Albu- 
mazer,’ a lady asks a gentleman, 
‘ What price bears wheat and saff- 
ron, that your band is so stiff 
and yellow? Stow also remarks 
that when these ruffs came into 
fashion the Dutch merchants only 
sold the lawn and cambric by 
ells, yards, half ells, and half 
yards; for there was not then 
one shopkeeper amongst forty 
durst buy a whole piece either 
of lawn or cambric; and at that 
time there was not so much lawn 
and cambric to be had in all the 
merchant houses in London as 
at this day may easily be pur- 
chased at one linendraper’s shop. 
In the days of the Virgin Queen 
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umbrellas had not come into 
fashion, so when a shower did 
come down in April fair ladies 
suffered terribly as regarded their 
ruffs. Stubbes chuckles over 
their miseries, and tells us: ‘ But 
if Zolus with his blasts, or Nep- 
tune with his storms, chaunce to 
hit upon the crasie barke of their 
bruised ruffes, then they goe flip 
Jlap in the winde, like ragges that 
flew abroad, lying upon their 
shoulders like the dishcloute of a 
slut.’ 

In the third year of Elizabeth’s 
reign, lawn and cambric came 
over from Holland and into fashion 
in England; first of all in small 
quantities until the Queen took 
notice of the fabrics, and began to 
wear ruffs made of the material. 
The fashion was not adopted with- 
out some difficulty, for as every 
one had worn fine Holland, no 
laundress could be found who was 
able to starch and stiffen cambric. 
At length Elizabeth sent over to 
Holland ‘for starchers, and the 
first person who held the post of 
starcher in ordinary to Her Ma- 
jesty was one Mistress Guillan, 
wife to the Queen’s head coachman. 
In the year 1564, however, one 
Mistress Dingen Vanden Plasse 
arrived in London from Flanders 
and announced herself as a pro- 
fessor of the art of starching. The 
artiste was of good parentage, and 
all the Dutch ladies in London 
patronised her. In time the 
beauties of the Court, noticing the 
neatness and nicety of the Dutch 
ladies’ linen, employed Mistress 
Plasse also, and subsequently sent 
their daughters and kinswomen 
to the professor to be taught the 
art. The fee was four or five 
pounds, with an extra charge of 
twenty shillings for initiation into 
the mysteries of seething the com- 
pound. Mistress Dingen Plasse 
was the first teacher of starching 
in England. 
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Stubbes tells a story & propos, 
of ruffs and starch in all good 
faith, which we give, not how- 
ever in his words. 

A young lady, daughter of a rich 
merchant of Antwerp, was invited 
to the wedding of one of her friends. 
Our heroine was lovely, but she 
resolved that art should not be 
wanting to enhance, if possible, 
her natural charms. The event- 
ful morning came; her hair was 
curled and frizzled, her fair face 
was coloured with waters and 
ointments, her toilet was spread 
with— 


‘Gloves, pinnes, combes, glasses un- 
spotted, 
Pomanders, hooks, and laces unknotted, 
Brooches, rings, and all manner of beads, 
Laces round and flat for womans’ heads,” 


and her tiring woman handed her 
ruff. But alas for human re- 
solves! That important feature in 
her costume was limp, limp as 
linen. In vain did the lady fix 
and fashion the wire-fencing as a 
support; to no purpose did she 
summon her laundress for more 
starch; no amount of twisting or 
curling would give the obstinate 
ruff the desired appearance. Then, 
and not till then, did our mortified 
heroine lose her temper; she was 
not a damsel to do anything by 
halves, and she swore and blas- 
phemed terribly, trampling the 
ruff under her feet, and wishing 
the devil might take her if she 
ever wore such collars again. Her 
passion spent, she lapsed into 
tears, and whilst in this interest- 
ing position there entered the 
room a youth, handsome as Adonis, 
who tenderly approached her, told 
her that he had her parents’ con- 
sent to address her, and inquired 
the cause of her sorrow. She 
told him, and the youth with a 
heavenly smile, picked up the ruff, 
and in a trice arranged it to her 
complete satisfaction. On looking 
into her mirror she was over- 


joyed, and feeling a sudden affec- 
tion for her unknown valet, fell 
into his arms and kissed him. A 
clap of thunder, a smell of sulphur, 
and the devil appeared in his 
proper shape, carelessly broke her 
neck, and vanished into blue 
smoke. The sorrowing parents 
proceeded with her obsequies, and 
four men endeavoured to raise the 
coffin that contained her from the 
ground, but in vain; then six 
tried, with no better result, where- 
upon the lid of the coffin was 
removed. Judge the horror of 
the spectators when they per- 
ceived, instead of the body of the 
unfortunate deceased, an im- 
mense black cat, lean and hump- 
backed, busily engaged in starch- 
ing a monstrous ruff! 

The following verses from the 
ballad of ‘ Greensleaves,’ a popular 
song of the day, contain a fair 
detail of a lady’s costume at this 
period : 

‘I bought thee petticoats of the best, 

The cloth so fine as fine might be: 

I gave thee jewels for thy chest ; 

And all this cost I spent on thee. 
Greensleaves was all my joy ; 
Greensleaves was my delight ; 
Greensleaves was my hart of gold ; 
And who but my lady Green- 

sleaves ? 
‘Thy smock of silk so faire and white, 

With gold embroidered gorgeously ; 

Thy petticoat of sendall right ; 
And this I bought thee gladly. 
Greensleaves, etc. 
* Thy girdle of gold so red, 
With pearls bedecked sumptuously, 
The like no other lasses had : 


And yet thou would’st not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc. 


‘Thy purse, and eke thy gallant gilt 
knives, 
Thy pin-case, gallant to the eye ; 
No better wore the burgers’ wives: 
And yet thou would’st not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc. 


*Thy crimson stockings all of silk, 
With gold all wrought above the knee; 
Thy pumps as white as was the milk : 
And yet thou would’st not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc. 











* Thy gown was of the grassy green, 
hy sleeves of satin hanging by ; 
Which made thee be our harvest queen: 
And yet thou would’st not love me! 
Greensleaves, etc.’ 


The word sendall, which occurs 
in the second of the verses quoted, 
was a kind of thin silk; in the 
fourth verse, the custom for a lady 
to carry a purse and a knife is 
referred to. From the earliest 
times a purse was worn at the 
girdle, and in the sixteenth cen- 
tury small and costly daggers 
were carried in bejewelled sheaths 
which were attached to the girdle 
by a small band or chain. Shake- 
spear reminds us of the custom, 
when Juliet, before she drinks the 
contents of the phial, says :— 

* What if this mixture do not work at all ? 
Must I of force be married to the county ? 
No—No—this shall forbid it ;—lie thou 

there.’ 


And she draws her dagger, and 
lays it down beside her. : 

Fashion at the Court of Henri 
IV. of France presented another 
eccentricity in the way of collars. 
The ruff, which had gone out of 
fashion some years previous to 
the date of which we are now 
speaking, was succeeded by this 
fan-like collar, or, as it was called 
at the time, the collaso monté. The 
daughters of those ladies who 
flaunted in ruffs a quarter of a 
yard deep, now flirted in collars a 
quarter of a yard high, for we 
are assured that the collaso rose 
frequently as high as the top of 
the head. Frequently, as we see 
in the engraving, the edges were 
fringed and ornamented with lace ; 
the texture was gauze, which was 
stiffened and thickly plaited. If 
the fair one pleased, fashion would 
allow her to turn the collaso down 
over the back of her dress, a prac- 
tice which afterwards became the 
habit in the following reign, when 
every lady wore what is called the 
Van Dyke collar. 
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There is a good account of 
French manners and customs of 
this time, written by Peter Hay- 
lin, D.D., who made a journey 
through France about 1625 or 
thereabouts; and, like a good 
many travellers of the present day, 
wrote a book on his return to 
England for the perpetuation of 
his name and the good of his 
pocket. The reverend doctor is 
hard upon the ladies whom he 
met, and will not allow that they 
possess beauty, except in their 
hands, which he tells us were 
long, white, and slender. Their 
hair was usually black, and, adds 
the traveller, somewhat blacker 
than a gracious loveliness would 
admit. Then he goes on to tell 
us that you cannot gather a better 
character of a Frenchwoman than 
from her prating, which is tedious 
and infinite, that you shall sooner 
want ears than she tongue. ‘A 
dame of Paris,’ continues the 
doctor, ‘ came in a coach with us 
from Rouen; fourteen hours we 
were together, of which time (I'll 
take my oath upon it) her tongue 
pelted away eleven hours and 
fifty-seven minutes. Such ever- 
lasting talkers are they all, that 
they will sooner want breath than 
words, and they are never silent 
but in the grave, which may also 
be doubted.’ 

As the ladies were endless in 
their talk, so they were careless 
whose ears they wearied with their 
chatter. In an hour or two a 
Frenchwoman, aye, and a French- 
man, would tell you all the secrets 
of their lives; the married women 
were given to pleasure and enjoy- 
ment, and fond of singing loose 
songs, in regard to which the 
doctor is again surprised. 

‘ Being a people thus prone to 
sudden familiarity, and so pro- 
digal of their tongues and com- 
pany, you would scarce imagine 
them to be coy of their lips; yet 
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this is their humour. It seemed 
to me at first strange and uncivil 
that a woman should turn away 
from the proffer of a salutation. 
Afterwards I liked the custom 
very well, and I had good cause 
for it; for it saved me from many 
an unsavoury piece of manner- 
liness. This, notwithstanding, 
could not but amaze me, that 
they who in their actions were so 
light and wanton, should yet think 
themselves modest, and confine 
all lasciviousness unto a kiss.’ 

On his way through the country 
he witnessed a wedding at Pon- 
toise; he thus describes it: ‘I 
return again to Frenchwomen, 
and though I may not kiss them 
(which he that seeth them will 
have good cause to thank God 
for), yet they are at liberty to be 
courted; an office which they 
admit freely, and return as libe- 
rally; an office to which they are 
so used, that they can hardly dis- 
tinguish complement from wooing, 
till the priest expecteth them at 
the church-door: that day they 
‘set themselves forth with all variety 
of riches their credit can extend to. 
At my being at Pontoise I saw the 
bride return from the church; the 
day before she had been somewhat 
of the condition of a kitchen wench, 
but now so tricked up with scarves, 
rings, and cross garters, that you 
never saw a Whitson lady better 
rigged: I should much have ap- 
plauded the fellow’s fortunes, if he 
could have married the clothes; 
but (God be merciful to him) he 
is chained to the wench: much 
joy may they have together, most 
peerless couple. The match was 
well knit up among them. I would 
have a Frenchman marry none but 
a Frenchwoman.’ 

Who is not familiar with the 
thick curling hair, the low body, 
and the turn-over collar repre- 
sented in our second drawing? As 
long as the galleries at Hampton 


Court are visited by eager sight- 
seers, and Sir Peter Lely’s paint- 
ings are the admiration of artists 
and excursionists, no one is likely 
to forget the costume of one of 
the beauties of the Court of 
Charles II. The merrie monarch 
of a merrie isle not only sur- 
rounded himself with as many 
beauties whose ready compliance 
to their sovereign’s will was se- 
cond only to their loveliness, but 
has immortalized their charms on 
canvas to be handed down to pos- 
terity as a monument of the kingly 
example he showed his people. 

A court lady’s life was a round 
of amusement and dissipation. In 
the morning she would drink her 
cup of chocolate in her bed-room, 
and receive her visitors. She 
would not always rise from her 
couch to go through the ceremony, 
but with a dainty cap set upon 
her head, and leaning on her 
elbow, would receive the homage 
of her adorers, listen to the recital 
of a few verses by a starving 
poet, or discuss the latest scandal 
with perfect simplicity and de- 
corum. In the summer a water- 
party might follow—in those days 
pic-nics commenced early in the 
day—and seated in a gaily deco- 
rated barge, music playing and 
streamers flying, surrounded by 
richly-dressed beaux, our beauty 
might journey as far as Chelsea, 
then a pretty country village, or 
drop down quietly with the tide 
to Greenwich and frolic amongst 
the deer ‘ under the greenwood 
tree.’ The theatres would be open 
later on, and my lady would show 
herself to the beau monde from 
a private box. But the most 
fashionable spots which beaux 
and belles delighted to honour 
with their presence were the Park 
and Spring Gardens. To prome- 
nade the Park in the evening was 
considered the ‘ mode,’ and many 
sequestered spots therein became 

















celebrated for gallantry and duel- 
ling. Barn Elms, near its south- 
west corner, was a well-known 
rendezvous, and Rosamond’s Pond, 
surrounded as it was with trees, 
was notorious as a lover’s haunt 
as well as for the place where 
many disappointed ladies com- 
mitted suicide. On the spot where 
Buckingham Palace now stands 
were the famous Mulberry Gardens 
which subsequently usurped the 
place of Spring Gardens. In many 
of the comedies of the day men- 
tion is made of these favourite 
resorts; in Shadwell’s ‘ Humorist’ 
(1671) we find the following dia- 
logue :— 

‘ Frisk, O me, madam! Why does not 
your ladyship frequent the Mulberry 
Garden oftener? I vow we had the plea- 
santest divertisement there last night ! 

* Strick. Ay, I was there, Madam Frisk ; 
and the garden was very full, madam, 
of gentlemen and ladies that made love 
together till twelve o’clock at night, the 
prettyly’st : I vow *twould do one’s heart 
good to see them. 
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‘Thes. Why that’s a time for cats to 
make love in, not men and women.” 


Young ladies of this day, when 
concealed by a mask and hood, 
did not object to converse with 
any stranger whose manners or 
appearance pleased them. In the 
comedy of ‘ The Pretenders,’ Sir 
Bellamore Blunt is astonished at 
the gaiety of Lady Ophelia, and 
the following conversation takes 
place :— 


‘ Sir Bell. Why so? 
going, then ? 

* Uphelia, May you be trusted, sir? 

‘ Sir Bell, Indeed, I may, madam. 

* Ophelia. Then know, I'm going to my 
chamber, to fetch my mask, hood, and 
scarf, and so jaunt it a little. 

* Sir Bell. Jaunt it! What’s the mean- 
ing of that ? 

* Ophelia. Why, that’s to take a hack- 
ney coach, scour from playhouse to play- 
house, till I meet with some young fellow 
that has power enough to attack me, 
stock enough to treat and present me, 
and folly enough to be laughed at for his 
pains.’ 


Where are you 
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A RECOLLECTION. 


OFT fell the twilight from the summer sky, 
And gray the garden grew ; 
Alone we thought, we wandered—you and I— 
But love went too. 


Yet all the while no word of him we spake, 
We talked of trees, flowers, birds ; 
But still his mystic music seemed to shake 
Through all our words. 


Through all our talk a tender tremor ran, 
Full low, and soft, and sweet ; 
And when we lightly parted, I began 
To think of it. 


Each word of yours I counted even as gold 
A miser gloateth o’er ; 
And twice and thrice the precious sum I told,— 
And then once more. 


Each look of yours, the flower you gave to me, 
These were as jewels then: 
Ay, as great jewels ravished from the sea 
For lordly men. 


The flower has faded in a book—our talk 
Has faded too, in part— 
But yet I know that in that twilight walk 
I lost my heart. 


I dream I wander with you even now; 
I see the boughs that blend 
Their glorious green o’erhead, and wonder how 
Our walk will end ? 


The honeysuckle’s scent is in the air, 
It is the twilight hour,— 
I turn and see a face to me more fair 
Than any flower. 


And in that face I strive to read my fate, 
And in those wondrous eyes ; 
And trembling in the balance as I wait 
My future lies. 


Do you e’er dream of it as well as I? 
Do you think of it yet? 
I shall remember it until I die,— 
Shall you forget? 
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NEW EXPERIENCES. 


a man would desire latest to 
retain is that of enjoying new ex- 
periences. When a man can find 
nothing new in the world his raison 
@étre almost seems to evaporate. 
To be able to welcome new friends, 
new scenes, new discoveries, new 
thoughts, new truths, new impres- 
sions, is a proof that a man is still 
fresh and young in heart and mind. 
Physiologists tell us that it isnot un- 
common that a child of three years 
old may be absolutely old-aged in 
respect to the vitality of some 
bodily organ; and you often meet 
with young men who are blasé and 
outworn in their youth, and very 
old men who have absolutely the 
air and carriage of juvenility, 
chiefly because they are able to 
keep their minds fresh, and open to 
new impressions. I can understand 
the natural longing of the heart for 
rest and peace, and even for the 
vitai pausa of Lucretius, but it 
ought to be for the ultimate object 
of renewed life and activity. But 
while the life and activity are ours, 
albeit maimed and dulled at times, 
let us be content to move on from 
phase to phase of vision, of know- 
ledge, of enlightenment—to travel 
beneath arch after arch of experi- 
ence. I like a dynamical rather 
than a statical condition of life, to 
wear out rather than to rust out. 
When I talk to men in business, I 
find that it is mainly their desire 
to ‘make a little pile,’ and then go 
in for ease—eat, drink, and enjoy 
themselves, Perhaps, also, there are 
some elements of a nobler ideal; 
and, indeed, when the mental capa- 
cities for enjoyment fail, it is 
almost a natural law that the cor- 
poreal do not linger long after- 
wards. 

Every man gets into his groove 
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we of the greatest gifts which 


his engagements fixed, his time 
mortgaged, his amusements and 
social intercourse defined for him, 
his revenues hypothecated — by 
which sublime phrase we mean an 
exceedingly simple and obvious 
matter. But even in a conventional 
and stereotyped life, every now and 
then a man contrives to get hold 
of a new experience. I find that, 
contrary to my intention, I have 
begun in a somewhat essaical and 
didactic style; but I have no in- 
tention of moving beyond the 
range of very homely illustrations. 
What is very conventional and 
stereotyped to one man may be a 
new experience and a very thrilling 
piece of business to another. I 
shall show how these may happen, 
in avery ordinary way, to the most 
matter-of-fact people. There is, in- 
deed, an early time of life when new 
experiences come in a throng and 
with wonderful freshness of their 
own. The first time when we saw 
the lessening shores of Albion, and 
mingled with a people of strange 
speech ; when we first met a famous 
author ; when we first read a great 
book; when we have first seen the 
sea, or the Alps, or climbed moun- 
tains, or penetrated within caves 
of the earth; when we have first 
made some new intellectual acqui- 
sition distinctly our own: these are 
new experiences of a very distinct 
kind, and our wisdom will be to 
search and garner up as many of 
these as we can in life’s journey. I 
hardly mean these, nor yet those 
new experiences which may more 
properly be called adventures, and 
which ordinarily cease with the 
adventurous period of youth. I 
have startled off some burglars in 
the dead of night; I have been run 
away with by my horse; thrown out 
of a carriage; nearly drowned in 
85 
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the Rhine; gone down to the bottom 
of a mine, and been shot out of the 
basket like so much coal; got 
among the Jews; got among the 
Jesuits ; dived deep into the East 
End; have gone into prisons, fac- 
tories, publics, workshops; have 
had escapades, adventures, touches 
of romance. Such things happen 
to all young men, when Plaucus is 
Consul, and the colours die off 
them in process of years, leaving, 
it is to be hoped, perhaps only two 
general impressions — first, that 
every phase of life has a real human 
interest; and, secondly, that there 
are lessons of toleration and love 
for all mankind. 

But beyond this, things come in 
your way which may be nothing to 
other people but are thoroughly 
new experiences to you. It seems 
so very easy and commonplace, and 
yet you are really shutting your 
eyes and plunging into unknown 
waters. A friend takes it into his 
head to offer himself for a consti- 
tuency, and you are expected to 
prove the warmth of your regard 
by the vigour of your canvassing. 
It is a very curious piece of work 
this canvassing. I am afraid that 
it is hardly likely very greatly to 
improve your impressions of our 
masters, the democracy, or even to 
give you any decided bias in favour 
of a ballot Act. As a rule, the 
voter does not take a broad general 
view—he goes off on some side or 
class issue. It is rather hard lines, 
when you have laid yourself out to 
convince some intelligent mechanic, 
and have talked yourself hoarse 
for an hour, to find that the intel- 
ligent mechanic tells you frankly 
that it is his intention to vote with 
the ‘ Reds,’ whereas all your own 
sympathies are intensely ‘ Ultra- 
marine.’ Neither is it very satis- 
factory to find that the real reason 
is hardly a political one, but that all 
his pals intend to vote that way. 
But this is nothing at all to having 
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to take the chair, or make a speech, 
at an excited political meeting. 
Ordinarily speaking, to take the 
chair is a very dull and decorous 
proceeding. Indeed, I recollect 
having to take the chair once when 
a very learned man was delivering 
a lecture on the ‘ Physiognomy 
and Expression of Egyptian Mum- 
mies,’ or something equally erudite 
and obscure. Those Johnsonian 
sentences lulled me into Elysian 
repose; and when I was awoke by 
the cessation of the lecturer’s 
voice, and arose to say, in stereo- 
typed phrase, that I was ‘sure we 
had all listened with great atten- 
tion to the eloquent and instructive 
lecture, I was hardly surprised to 
see a somewhat satirical smile play 
over the features of my friends on 
the platform. I found, however, 
that all this was rosewater com- 
pared to what realities might be. 
I was once in an immense town 
with a vast population of Irishry, 
where I and my friends were de- 
cidedly of the unpopular colour. It 
was an immense hall that held 
several thousand people, and I was 
smuggled into a little room by a 
side-door. There I heard screech- 
ing and yelling, and other vocife- 
rations, compared with which the 
noises of a menagerie, just. before 
feeding-time, were as the dulcet 
tones of nightingales. Presently I 
was let loose upon a crammed and 
excited audience. A friend con- 
siderately informed me that many 
of the roughs had brickbats with 
them, and that it was confidently 
expected that the gas would be 
turned off, the windows broken, 
and there would be a general 
shindy. They yelled their hearts 
out, like so many lunatic terriers, 
and I was permitted to proceed 
during their intervals of exhaus- 
tion. The peculiarity of this mob 


was, that I was permitted to stagger 
through my speech by the slow 
rate of progression of a sentence 
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by a time. Whenever I had made 
the sense of a sentence complete, I 
was encountered by a chorus of 
yelling and execration, by which 
my audience sought to evince their 
general disgust at my sentiments. 
This, at least, gave me the oppor- 
tunity of collecting my thoughts, 
which were a little confused by the 
violence of my reception. At last, 
that stormy evening came to a con- 
clusion, and I had the dubious 
honour of being escorted into a safe 
street by a posse of policemen. I 
came off scot-free, and I expect Iam 
indebted to some ladies who occu- 
pied a gallery above the platform, 
whose soft eyes rained influence, 
and who, though they might not 
be of my colours, yet accorded me 
their protection: so unlike the 
Latin ladies of yore who would 
have turned down the thumb. 
Once I was asked to become the 
examiner of a large school. I ac- 
cepted, with the same alacrity with 
which Lord Russell would have 
taken the command of the Channel 
fleet. To decline would be to throw 
contempt on my education. There 
were nearly a hundred boys, and, 
in academic cap and gown, I was 
to examine the whole lot of them. 
My instructions were to take plenty 
of time, to examine thoroughly, 
and to make a report of rigorous 
exactness. It was a private school ; 
and in these days, when private 
schools are overshadowed by public 
schools, it may be a comfort to 
some to mention that, on all hands, 
the examination was intended to 
be as thorough and sincereas could 
be. But it was an affair of an un- 
comfortable sort, causing a good 
deal of perturbation ‘all round.’ 
The parents wanted to know how 
the young hopefuls were getting 
on. The young hopefuls were cla- 
morous for prizes; and, indeed, it 
was avery pleasing feature of the 
school—in fact, the only bit of 
humbug that belonged to it—that 
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no deserving boy was allowed to 
go without one. The head-master 
was in a ‘ state,’ for the repute and 
connection of his school were in a 
critical ‘state. The under-masters 
and ushers were nervous, for on my 
report depended their peace of mind 
and even their situations. But 
perhaps the most anxious and bo- 
thered individual of all was the 
Examiner. I certainly considered 
that this new experience was of a 
somewhat painful kind. In the 
first place, six hours’ work straight 
off, with only an interval for 
luncheon, was rather a strain. 
There were papers, little essays 
written by opinionated little boys, 
to be looked over at one’s leisure. 
They were rather amusing at first, 
but became a ‘ grind’ afterwards. 
Then it was necessary to be very 
civil to these little boys, and to go 
into the cricket-field, at the immi- 
nent risk of having one’s hat or 
head knocked off by a ball, to 
show that I wasn’t proud and 
wanted to encourage them. I am 
sure that none of those little boys 
had worked half so hard at their 
irregular verbs as I had done. 
Many of them were preternaturally 
sharp, and quite took the wind out 
of my sails by their extreme readi- 
ness to correct mistakes, and volun- 
teer information. When the exa- 
mination was over all the bonds 
of discipline were relaxed, and the 
school, as a school, subsided into 
the liveliest dissipation. It appears 
to me that the ‘ break-ups’ of pri- 
vate schools are, more or less, cha- 
racterised by abundant eating and 
drinking. The tall lads, who had 
trembled for my fiat, were now 
calling for champagne-cup, and as 
they passed me, with showy-looking 
girls hanging on their arms, vouch- 
safed me a good-natured nod. 0 
tempora! O mores! 

Writing a leading article for a 
daily newspaper is a new kind of 
sensation. It was one of the Moral 
2223 
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Indignation order. I was calling 
on my charming friend Madame de 
Lattre, whom I found in a high state 
of disgust at the ways of mankind. 
She does not like smoke, and she 
had been fairly smoked out of 
Rotten Row. An Exalted Personage 
had thought fit to smoke in the 
Row, and many small people appa- 
rently thought that if smoking a 
cigar would exalt them, they would 
not neglect that simple method. 
Madame, mon ami, thought there 
were several points about the Parks 
that required to be ventilated and 
discussed. I mentioned this to 
Jorkins as we dined at the club. 
Jorkins is a literary man who 
affects the journalistic line. What 
may be the exact nature of Jorkins’ 
contributions to the periodical press 
I have never yet been able exactly 
to discover, but he seems to be 
deep in all editorial ways. ‘It is 
not at all a bad subject, the Parks,’ 
said Jorkins—up to the dodges— 
tell people what they know already, 
which is always a good thing. ‘If 
you like to write a leader about it, 
I think my friend the editor of the 
“Daily Tomahawk” will take it. 
I will pick you up in the writing- 
room at ten o’clock, and we will 
take a hansom.’ The financial 
arrangement, though not so grand 
as some people might think, seemed 
so good for the couple of hours 
that would be wanted, that I 
thought that it might henceforth 
be worth while to write leaders 
from morning to night. Jorkins, 
however, told me that to write 
leaders as a vocation was the most 
trying kind of literary work; that 
men-became ‘ hatchety ’ in face and 
aged generally; that the average 
of life was low, and life itself 
hardly worth the having. Amid 
such discourse, we got near Temple 
Bar. We turned up a side-street, 
dark, still, empty. Then we came 
to an open door, and proceeding a 
few steps, were challenged by a 


doorkeeper, who was appeased as 
soon as he saw my friend. It 
seemed so odd suddenly to come 
out of the stillness and darkness 
into this scene of crowded life and 
animation. There were people 
rushing about, the whirr of ma- 
chinery, the delightful smell of 
fresh paper and ink—everything 
as bright and active as at high 
noon. We went up by a wooden 
spiral staircase, and then through 
a labyrinth of rooms to a quiet 
study. Here a very pleasant 
gentlemanly man was stretching 
his legs on the hearth-rug. He 
gave a friendly nod to Jorkins. 
‘ People,’ quoth Jorkins, ‘ are talk- 
ing a good deal just now about 
some little matter connected with 
the Park; and I suggested to my 
friend that he should do a little 
social article.’ ‘ Let me look at it,’ 
said the great man. ‘I expect I 
have got just five minutes to spare;’ 
and he laid his watch on the table. 
The watch ticked in silence, and, 
before the five minutes were up, he 
nodded approval, and said he 
‘would pass it on.’ He went very 
keenly and pleasantly into various 
chat, though once or twice little 
bells tinkled, and boys came in 
with copy and telegraph messages. 
Then, in a slightly autocratic 
way, he wished us good-night, 
and we were once more out in the 
darkness. You may depend upon 
it that I had a very early copy of 
the ‘ Daily Tomahawk’ next day. 
There was no leader of mine there ; 
and in fact several days elapsed 
before it appeared. And even then 
it was shorn of its fair proportions. 
That neat paragraph in which I 
had concisely glanced at the history 
of the Parks, from the earliest re- 
corded times, had suffered consi- 
derable excision ; and that burning 
peroration, in which I dwelt on 
the contrasts of day and night, had 
disappeared altogether. Neverthe- 
less I considered myself one of the 




















formers of public opinion; and 
even the cabman dozing on his box, 
over what I thought might be my 
‘ leader,’ became to me an object of 
intellectual interest. For a day or 
two I positively moved about in 
the elation of a great secret. A 
mysterious confidence was esta- 
blished between me and Jorkins, 
although he did not repeat his 
invitation to the editorial den. I 
thought of “Single-speech Hamil- 
ton,’ and Bishop Berkeley of the 
single poem, I am the celebrated 
single-leader individual. 

The other day I was asked to a 
ball. Now, I am not a dancing 
man, and never was at any time. 
I have studied, very feebly, mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, and I expect 
my dancing would more nearly 
resemble mathematical diagrams 
than any other figure. I don’t see 
the object of being a wallflower, 
with an ultimate view to the 
supper-table. But the invitation 
was given to me by the physician 
of a lunatic asylum, and I was to 
meet the very numerous patients 
of a county institution. I found my 
way to the ball-room a little time 
after dancing had commenced. My 
friendly physician told me not to 
be nervous; and perhaps it was 
rather nervous to be one of half-a- 
dozen sane people among nearly a 
hundred lunatics. My first sensa- 
tion was one of positive unhappi- 
ness and depression. It was ex- 
ceedingly melancholy to see such 
an amount of human suffering 
concentrated in a single room. As 
one contrasted the looks of the 
physicians and attendants with 
those of the sufferers, the infinite 
greatness and grandeur of the 
prerogative of reason was forcibly 
impressed upon the mind. Then 
came a feeling of relief in noting 
how carefully and kindly they were 
all tended, and how much amuse- 
ment and interest they were capable 
of receiving from life. With eager 
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interest I went into the histories of 
various cases, and was delighted to 
find how considerable were the 
chances of cure in a large propor- 
tion of them. Some were there 
from the intense dread of poverty ; 
some from excessive grief on ac- 
count of the deaths of friends or 
relations; some from love, some 
from religion. I was rather épris 
with one striking young woman, 
and was told that she was there 
from sheer bad temper which had 
culminated into mental disease. I 
was told that many who recovered 
were exceedingly loth to leave the 
institution, and that many were, 
doubtless, far better off than they 
would be in their own homes. I 
entered very freely into conversa- 
tion with several of them. Up toa 
certain point they were sane and 
rational enough, but their delusions 
soon began to appear. A pauper 
told me that his estates were worth 
five thousand a-year, and begged 
me to call on a firm of eminent 
solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn, who 
would see him righted. To me 
this new experience was something 
unique. 

Once I went to stay with a friend. 
After a jovial greeting, he explained 
to me that I was just in time fora 
burglary! I was a little startled, 
and hoped that my reverend friend 
was not interrupting a well-spent 
life by any practical studies of ‘ Jack 
Sheppard.’ As he himself admitted, 
we never know what poor human 
nature may come to. I waited with 
some anxiety to know whether I 
was expected to act as principal or 
accessory. Once—let mefreely con- 
fess it—I had acted as accessory to 
a burglary! Let me recall that 
novel and unparalleled experience. 
It was in the old college days. 
There was a party of us who had 
been sitting up till the small hours. 
We had got into a bad way of 
talking or reading all night, and of 
not being fit for very much in the 
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day. We were waiting till the 
college-gates should open. About 
four o’clock in the morning we 
became very hungry—with as good 
reason as any men could have. 
The scouts had cleared away all 
the commons, and we had no stores 
reserved. At this point a simple 
but daring conception occurred to 
one of our party. He was a re- 
markably quiet man, and owned a 
great historical name, so that one 
might legitimately have expected 
better things of him. He merely 
suggested that we should commit 
a burglary! We were all reading 
for honours, and we knew how 
much quiet reading men are pri- 
vileged to do. One man may take 
a horse, when another is hung for 
looking over a hedge. Our leader 
suggested that, by adroit manage- 
ment, not extending beyond the 
breaking of some bricks and bars, 
we might have the mastery of the 
treasures of the college kitchen. 
The loot was limited to a few 
steaks; and, as the cook had 
touched a good deal of our money, 
we presumed that he would not 
have any strong objections. I did 
not myself take share in that 
glorious exploit, but I confess I 
participated in the cooking and 
devouring of those felonious steaks; 
and I certainly understand the 
proverb about stolen waters being 
sweet. 

My friend set me at ease, so far 
as his own morality was concerned, 
by explaining that he was not 
himself burglariously disposed—as 
might have been the case in college 
days—but that he rather anticipated 
the pleasure of receiving some bur- 
glars at some unknown hour of 
the night. My friend was the un- 
fortunate possessor of a vast quan- 
tity of plate, in a house where such 
possessions would hardly be looked 
for. One day a servant was count- 
ing out the plate before her 
mistress, when they suddenly be- 
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came aware of a gipsey-looking 
woman staring into the room, 
apparently fascinated by the sight 
of so much silver. Within a short 
period after that memorable morn- 
ing no less than three attempts at 
housebreaking had occurred. On 
one occasion the thieves had been, 
apparently, unable to effect an en- 
trance; once they had disturbed 
the house, and once they had been 
alarmed by the rattle of a police- 
man. ‘They are a persevering 
lot, said my friend; ‘they will 
doubtless try again, and I have a 
strong impression that they will 
try to-night. They have given us 
no trouble for the last few days, 
doubtless to put us off our guard. 
I really cannot make out why they 
did not get in the first time they 
tried. Nothing could be easier. 
In all probability they will make 
their entrance by the way of your 
bedroom-window. You see they get 
on the top of that wall, then to the 
roof of the conservatory, then 
swarm up the spout, to your 
window-ledge—and there you are! 
I don’t think they’ll care to murder 
us in our beds. You see, they 
would run a chance—not much of 
a chance perhaps—of being hung 
for murder; but they would not 
be hung for burglary.’ My friend 
then withdrew, having conside- 
rately suggested that if a burglar 
should open a window (which 
couldn’t fasten) I should, as a pre- 
liminary step, fling the water-jug 
at his head. I applied for a night- 
light, and lay couchant, with the 
valorous intent of seizing the bur- 
glar—if he didn’t first seize me— 
and saving my friend’s plate. Sleep 
stole upon me irresistibly, and in 
the morning, instead of ‘ waking 
up with our throats cut,’ the house 
was still unpillaged. My last view 
of my friend displayed him convey- 
ing his plate to the bank in a four- 
wheeler. 

Then there are other new expe- 














riences which, on the whole, cannot 
be said to have a very cheerful 
character. There is the first ex- 
perience of a new, perhaps a critical, 
illness. I think it is Carlyle who 
says that a man who has a sound 
stomach does not know that he has 
a stomach. But the time comes 
when an awful revelation is made 
to him concerning the existence of 
his viscera. There was a great 
duke once, a hearty, rollicking, 
eating, drinking, jovial duke. His 
idea was the luxury of the table. 
He had his hotels in town and 
country, and the landlords would 
delight to tell him of the wines 
they had secured from rich vin- 
tages, and all the delicacies of 
heaven and earth for the eating. 
One day the great duke came to a 
certain hotel, and the landlord 
himself waited on him with the 
bill of fare. Instead of the rich, 
uproarious voice, there came a 
faint and feeble quaver from the 
close carriage : ‘ Ah! Mr. Landlord, 
those happy days are all over now. 
I always carry my dinner with 
me—a small quantity of boiled 
chicken.’ 

The first attack of illness, the 
first estrangement, or loss, or dis- 
appointment, or fall in life comes 
with a certain rudeness and an 
undoubted shock. There is a 
striking saying by a brilliant and 
gifted man, Dr. Croly, that he was 
so inured to misfortune that he had 
almost ceased to care for it. Per- 
haps there was a tinge of bitterness 
in the remark that might seem to 
indicate that up to that point 
misfortune had not completed its 
beneficent lessons. It is ordinarily 
said that a man grows callous, and 
he does not feel things now as he 
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would have felt them once. Per- 

haps the reason is that the man is 

wiser and better. He takes the 

arrows and slings of fortune, the 

aches and pains of flesh and spirit, 

knowing that these are the con- 

ditions on which he holds life. 

He has a per contra in a fair 

share, and he must not be greedy 

in such things, of the beauty and 

blessedness of life. He is not so 

very greatly moved by the sorrows 

and misfortunes that may come to 

himself, or which may even come 

to him more nearly in coming to 

others. He learns to take large 

views, where the scholars have to 
learn hard lessons which are really 

meant to be hard, but where the 
great thing is that they should be 

learned perfectly. And one must 
try again and again before any- 

thing like perfection is produced. 

The rule is, never to undertake 
any new experience until we are 

pretty sure that we can get through . 
it; and, in the next place, by prac- 

tice and fortitude to prepare for 
any new experience that may come 
upon us—most of all, for the ulti- 
mate New Experience that will be 
ours. I remember a man telling 
me in Switzerland that he had 
just climbed the summit of Monte 
Rosa. I thought that must have 
been very hard work. Not at all, 
he said, for he had practised daily ; 
and when he did it at last, it was 
done with extreme ease. And so 
our Laureate says that those who 
climb up their steep ascents with 
toil of heart and hands, 


‘Shall find the topmost crags of duty 
scaled— 
Are close upon the shining table lands 
In which our God himself is Moon and 
Sun.’ 
FREDERICK ARNOLD. 
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‘ISOLA SAN LAZZARO,’ 


I STOOD upon San Lazzar’s sacred isle, 
Where Byron sought the vast Armenian tongue, 
Beheld fair Venice rise in pillar’d pile 
From{out the silent waters. Fancies throng 
More quickly when the heart is full of song. 
And as I dreamed of all Azs eyes had seen, 
The cypress and fair garden : all the wrong 
His heart endured, unsought, did intervene, 
And I believed him, loved him, though unknown, unseen ! 


And is itso? Must Time fulfil his song? 

Are all to be forgotten when they die? 

Except by some poor lounger from the throng 

Of vast humanity, who stops to sigh, 

Or shed a tear or two as he goes by 

Upon the tablet of the friend he loved 

More deeply than himself! I know not why, 

But ’tis the fashion, when the soul hath fled, 
To turn the mind away from sorrow—into bed ! 


But such as he should surely live awhile, 

If but upon the pages lovers read, 

And which old women think are sinful guile, 

While pressing maidens to espouse their creed, 

Until at length the female world is freed 

From that which they so dread, yet dreading, love 

The more, because through all they nate the seed 

Of that sweet apple which, in days gone by, 
Show’d its rind of disobedience, not mortality ! 


But which, with all its faults, gave pleasure birth, 
And changed the dull monotony of life 
Into short-lived joy—taught man his worth, 
And gave the lonely Adam Eve as wife 
To savour his existence—make it rife 
For what was sure to follow—labour, death ! 
A hand to hold his brow when bowed by strife, 
All wafted by that disobedient breath 
Which bent the soul of man, and cursed him, Scripture saith ! 


Enough of this! my moral points no tale, 
Nor e’en adorns these verses, or my theme : 
Besides, I’m bound to think the subject stale, 
Since it has been, forsooth, more puffed than steam. 
I have some doubts, much graver than they seem 
From outward looks, about that very fruit ; 
The manner it was eaten ! let them pass : 
They may be sinful, and they may not suit, 

And I should only be, like Byron, thought a brute! 
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No ass can ’scape the halter or the pad, 

Unless he be a human one; and then 

He gets one metaphorical, as bad, 

Which makes him useful to his fellow men. 

I’ve no desire to emulate, or gain 

That credit which to others is most due, 

So I reserve from argument a strain 

Which springs from all that is most good and true, 
And from this island, Byron, will but think of you! 


This was thy home! the trees and flowers breathe 
Through fifty long and weary years thy name! 
And many old associations wreathe 
From out this place a garland to thy fame. 
Time here has nothing wrought : there is the same, 
The same old tower in sunlight glistening 
With coroneted summit, from whence came 
In other days the seabird’s flashing wing, 
Which swooped across the waters in an airy ring. 


There is the selfsame fountain playing yet 
Beneath the sombre, sad, old cypress tree, 
Where often, musing, you have silent sate, 
And ponder’d o’er your sadden’d destiny. 
’Tis in such moments, when the mind is free, 
And silence reigns in its mest hallow’d state, 
That we approach the dread eternity, 
And strive to look with calmness on that fate 
Which soon shall link our present with our future state. 


To-day I live with other, brighter years ! 

When yet you dwelt upon this modest isle, 

And drank, in thought, a cup of bitter tears, 

Your heart too sad, your face too fix’d to smile. 

And as I stand beneath these trees awhile, 

The breath of heav’n wafts me bitter fears, 

And thoughts, which shall not these poor lines defile, 

Speak of those sorrows and heart-broken years 
Behind whose shadow’d arms a horrid spectre leers. 


Sing on, pure fountain! with thy liquid arms, 
For thy weird story hath its charms for me! 
If music, for a prison’d soul hath balms, 
How much the more so when the soul is free ! 
But tell me, in ‘Ay language, where is he 
For whom my inward soul tempestuous yearns? 
Hath he found solace in eternity ? 
Or is he in that region Heaven spurns, 
And where the poor immortal soul in writhing burns ? 


Is he forsaken both by God and man? 
Hurl'd unforgiven to a demon king, 
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Because he finished what the world began, 

And taught an earless multitude to sing ! 

Oh! say, is there no mercy ’neath the wing 

Of ministering angel, whose vast span 

Of duty, lies not ’twixt the priest and king, 

But stretches further than poor fancy can 
Depict, and lies with ev’ry grade of thinking man ? 


All here is silent, save the bubbling rill 

Of rise and falling water, in the pond 

Whose liquid mirror bears Azs image still, 

And holds it upward to that world beyond 

Where he has journey’d. Oh! for some great wand 
To conjure up the poor dead face at will, 

And show me Byron, happy in that land 

Of which he used to dream! to scale that hill 

And do that which no living man did yet fulfil! 


But such is Fate! The purest, fairest, best, 
Have but the lease of a few shifting years, 

And then they cease from labour, sink to rest, 
Or glide into oblivion through our tears ! 

The smile we fondly loved no more appears, 
The voice that used to charm us hath confess’d, 
And ev’ry waft of memory endears 

The wander’d soul we trust that God hath blest 
With that pure, holy love, which angels only test. 


Farewell, San Lazzaro! the sun hath set, 

And purple blushes stain the western sky, 

Which bid me leave thee! Oh! with what regret 
I linger here to say my last good-bye ! 

Row on, thou gondolier! and let me sigh 

O’er those sad thoughts this sacred isle has moved. 
Alas! I fear they'll haunt me till I die, 








And my poor sadden’d soul hath joined the soul it loved ! 
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SKETCHES FROM PARIS. 
£EE.—‘ Awakening.’ 


ERTHE was holding a council 
about bonnets with her maid 
and Mademoiselle Augustine when 
I went in. The complexion of 
the sky it would seem was a grave 
complication in the question at 
issue; it was of a dull leaden 
colour, for though the heat was 
intense, the sun was not shining 
outright, but sulking under a 
heavy veil of cloud that looked as 
if it might explode in a thunder- 
storm before the day was over. 

‘How étourdie you are, Clarisse!’ 
exclaimed Berthe, impatiently ; 
‘the idea of putting me into gris 
perle under a sky like that! where 
are your eyes ?” 

Clarisse looked out of the win- 
dow, saw the folly of her ways, 
and proposed a pink bonnet .to 
relieve the unbecoming sky and 
the grey costume. The amend- 
ment was approved of, so she left 
the room to fetch the bonnet. 

‘Elle est bonne fille, cette 
Clarisse, mais elle a des dis- 
tractions étonnantes,’ remarked 
Berthe. 

Mademoiselle Augustine sighed, 
smiled, and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘What will you, Madame 
la Comtesse? Every one is not 
born an artist.’ 

‘Every one who is born with 
eyes in their head can use them,’ 
said Berthe, and she took up the 
ivory puff on her dressing table, 
and began very deliberately shak- 
ing out delicate clouds of poudre’a 
la violette over her forehead and 
cheeks. 

We were going together to a 
marriage at St. Roch, and we 
were to be there at noon precisely, 
the faire-part said; so I had to 
remind Berthe that if the business 
of powdering and puffing pro- 


ceeded at this rate we might save 
ourselves the trouble of the drive. 
With the sudden impulse that 
carried her so rapidly from one 
object of interest to another, she 
dropped the puff, snatched the 
pink bonnet from Clarisse, put it 
on hastily, seized her gloves and 
prayer-book, and we hurried down 
stairs and were off. 

On turning into the Faubourg 
St. Honoré we found a crowd 
collected in front of the mairie. 
Berthe pulled the checkstring. 
‘It’s news from the frontier,’ she 
exclaimed, eagerly; ‘and if we 
were to miss the wedding we must 
hear it.’ 

She sprang out of the brougham 
and I after her. The crowd was 
so deep that we could not get 
near enough to read the placards, 
but judging by the exclamations 
and commentaries that accom- 
panied its perusal by the fore- 
most readers, the news was both 
exciting and agreeable. 

‘ Fallait pas vous effrayer, mes 
petites dames,’ said a blouse who 
had seen us alight, and saw by 
our faces that we were alarmed ; 
‘we've beaten one half the Prus- 
sians to a jelly, and driven the 
rest across the Rhine !’ 

‘The canaille! I always said 
they would run like rabbits the 
first taste they got of our chasse- 
pots!’ exclaimed a Jad of fourteen, 
who halted with arms akimbo and 
a basket of vegetables on his head 
to hear the news. 

‘ And these are the chaps that 
marched out of Berlin to the cry 
of “Nach Paris! Nach Paris!” 
The beggars! They were glad 
enough to clean our streets, aye 
and would have cleaned our boots 
with their moustaches, and thank- 
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ful, just to turn a penny that they 
could not get at home,’ returned 
the first speaker. 

‘Nach Paris, indeed!’ cried the 
lad with vegetables; ‘let them 
come, let them try it!’ 

‘Let them!’ echoed several 
voices; ‘we'll give them a warm 
welcome !’ 

‘ Ay, that we will!’ declared a 
pastrycook from the other end of 
the trottoir; ‘we'll treat them 
well, we'll serve ’em up aspic 4 la 
baionnette, and petits pois & la 
mitrailleuse, and see how they 
like it.’ 

This keen joke was received 
with hilarity and immense ap- 
plause, and the pastrycook, his 
bonnet de coton perched on one 
side, strode off with the air of a 
man who has done his duty and 
knows it. 

The remarks of the crowd, if 
not very lucid, were sufficiently 
conclusive as to the nature of the 
placard that held it gaping before 
the mairie. The news was clearly 
good news, so, satisfied with this 
broad fact, Berthe and I jumped 
back into the brougham and con- 
tinued our way to St. Roch. But 
it seemed as if there were a con- 
spiracy against our getting there. 
At the entrance to the Rue Royale 
we were blocked by a troop of 
recruits marching down from the 
Boulevards to the Rue de Rivoli. 
Flags and banners, and bunches 
of tricoloured ribbons hoisted on 
sticks floated at intervals above 
the moving mass, and the stirring 
chaunt of the Marseillaise kept 
time to the roll of drums and the 
broken tramp of undrilled feet. 
The shops emptied themselves 
into the street, buyers and sellers 
rushed out to see the recruits, 
and greet them with cheers and 
embraces, while many joined in 
the chorus and shouted enthusi- 
astically—‘ Marchons! marchons 
pour la patrie!’ The recruits 


every now and then, to the utter 
detriment of all choral harmony, 
relieving their pent-up patriotism 
by hurrahing and Vive la Francing 
with frantic energy. 

‘ Pauvres diables !’ exclaimed a 
tradesman, who stood near us 
watching the stream flow past; 
‘how many among them will 
ever set eyes on Paris again, I 
wonder ?” 

‘Ah, indeed!’ said his wife, 
‘but all the same, it’s a proud 
day for them this, whatever may 
come of it; if our gamin were but 
a few years older he would be 
stepping with the best of them, 
and who knows he might come 
home with a pair of gold epaulets 
to his coat ?’ 

‘Tush, woman!’ retorted the 
man, sharply ; ‘there is plenty of 
chair-d-canon without him,’ and 
he went back to his shop. 

‘What a horrible thing war is 
when one comes to think of it,’ 
said Berthe, turning suddenly 
round with a flushed face; ‘ every 
man going by there is the centre 
of angther life, some, perhaps, of 
many lives, that will never know 
happiness again if he be killed. 
It is a dreadful scourge. Thank 
God I have no brothers !’ 

The way was cleared at last, 
and the carriages were able to 
move on. The noise and clamour 
that rose on all sides of us grew 
louder and wilder as we proceeded, 
one would have fancied the entire 
population had been seized with 
delirium tremens. The news of a 
victory, coming unexpectedly after 
the first disasters of the campaign, 
had elated the popular depression 
to frenzy, and, as usual with 
Paris, there was but one bound 
from the depths of despair to the 
giddiest heights of exultation. 
Flags were thrust out of windows 
and chimney pots, an eruption of 
tricolour broke out on the houses, 
as if by magic their blank fronts 

















were variegated with red, white, 
and blue. Innumerable gamins 
cropped up from those mysterious 
regions where gamins dwell, and 
whence, at a moment’s notice, 
they emerge and improve the 
opportunity; the merry-faced, 
ragged young vagabonds mustered 
in force on the macadam, formed 
themselves into an impromptu 
procession, and marched along the 
middle of the street, bawling out 
the Marseillaise at the tops of 
their vcices; older gamins caught 
the infection and bawled in re- 
sponse, and turned and marched 
with them. At the corner of the 
Place Vendéme a citizen, unable 
to restrain the ardour of his 
patriotism, stopped a fiacre, and 
jumped up beside the driver, and 
bade him stand while he poured 
out his soul to the patrie. The 
cabman reined in his steed, and 
stood while the patriot spouted 
his improvisation, stretching out 
his arms to the column—tlie 
immortal column! and pointing 
his periods with the talismanic 
words: Invincible! Enfants de la 
France! Terreur de l’ennemi! and 
so forth. No speaker in the 
forum of old Rome ever elicited 
more inspiriting response from his 
hearers than the citizen patriot 
from the motley audience round 
his cab. Again and again his 
voice was drowned in vociferous 
cheers and bravos, and when he 
was done and about to retire from 
the rostrum, the cabman, altogether 
carried away by the emotions of 
the hour, flung his arms round 
the orator and pressed him to his 
heart, and then addressing himself 
to the assembled citizens, defiant- 
ly demanded if their fellow citizen 
had not deserved well of them, if 
there was any danger for the 
patrie while she could boast such 
sons as that! The appeal was 
rapturously responded to by all, 
but most notably by an enfant des 
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Vosges, who tossed his beret in 
the air and caught it again, and 
cried vehemently — 

‘ Prafo! prafo! 
geois! fife la padrie!’ 

If the words had been a shell 
scattering death amongst the lis- 
teners, their effect could not have 
been more startling. Like light- 
ning the spirit of the crowd was 
changed ; its joy went out like the 
snuff of a candle; it swayed one 
moment to and fro, hesitating, 
then a yell, a hiss, and a scream 
shot up in quick succession. 

‘A spy! a traitor! a Prussian! 
a l’eau! a la lanterne!’ and away 
they flew in hot pursuit of the 
luckless Alsatian, whose German 
accent had raised the devil. The 
orator stood by the column alone 
in his glory, pelted by the jargon 
of cries that shot acfoss him on 
every side from the Boulevards 
and the many streets running out 
of the Place: ‘Marchons! 4 l’eau! 
& Berlin! a la lanterne!’ It 
was like the clash of contending 
tongues from Babel. 

This was our last adventure till 
we reached St. Roch. As might 
have been expected we were late, 
the ceremony was over, and the 
bride was undergoing congratula- 
tions in the sacristy. We elbowed 
our way through the throng of 
guests and were in due time 
admitted to embrace the Marquise 
de Chassedot, née Héléne de 
Karodel, and to shake hands with 
the bridegroom, and sprinkle our 
compliments in proper proportion 
over the friends and relations on 
both sides. 

At the wedding breakfast the 
conversation naturally turned, to 
tho exclusion of all other topics, 
on the happy event which had 
brought us all together, but as 
soon as the bride left the table to 
change her bridal dress for a 
travelling one, everybody as if by 
common consent burst out into 
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talk about the war, and the news 
that had thrown the city into 
such commotion. The cautious 
incredulity with which the bulle- 
tin was discussed contrasted 
strangely with the tumult of 
enthusiasm which we had just 
witnessed outside. It was quite 
clear no one believed in the 
‘famous victory; some one went 
so far as to declare it was only a 
blind to hide some’more shameful 
disaster than had yet befallen 
the troops; others less perverse 
thought it might be only a highly- 
coloured statement of a slight suc- 
cess. As to the authorities, it was 
who would cast the first stone 
at them ; the government en bloc 
was a rotten machine that ought 
to have been broken up long ago, 
a crazy old ship that held to- 
gether whild it lay rolling in the 
port, but must inevitably fall to 
pieces in the first gale of wind, 
and go down with all her crew; 
they were all a bad lot; the only 
exceptions to the general rule of 
rottenness were those few officials 
who happened to be present, and 
who had been left behind by the 
stupidity of the captain. But was 
not this the case from time imme- 
morial? In the downfall of every 
government we see the same 
short-sighted jealousy prevail 
against the interests of the state, 
men, who might have saved the 
country, shoved aside by intrigants, 
who sacrifice it to their own base 
ambitions. 

Some allusion was made to the 
impending siege of Paris, but it 
was cut short by the irrepressible 
merriment of the company; the 
most sober could not speak of 
such an absurdity without losing 
their gravity; it was, in fact, a 
heavy joke worthy of those beer- 
drinking German braggarts,* and 
no sane Frenchman could speak 
of it as anything else without being 
laughed at. As a joke, however, 








it was discussed, and guve rise to 
many minor pleasantries that pro- 
voked a good deal of fun. An 
interesting young mother wished 
the city might be invested and 
starved, because it would be so 
delightful to starve oneself to 
death for one’s baby, to store up 
one’s scanty food for the innocent 
little darling, and see it grow fat 
on its mother’s dévouement. A 
young girl declared she quite 
longed for the opportunity of 
proving her love to her father; 
the Grecian daughter would be a 
pale myth compared to her, and 
the daughter of Paris would go 
down to posterity as a type of 
filial duty such as the world had 
never seen before. The kind and 
quantity of provisions to be laid 
in for the contingency gave rise 
to a vast deal of fun. One young 
erevé hoped his maitre d’hétel 
would provide a good stock of 
cigars, he could live on smoke by 
itself rather than without smoke 
and with every other sort of 
nourishment; but it should be 
unlimited smoke and of the best 
quality; his sister thought of 
bringing a sack of chocolate bon- 
bons, and contemplated herself 
with great satisfaction arrived at 
her last priline, which she he- 
roically insisted on her brother’s 
accepting, while she embraced him, 
and, seated on her empty sack, 
expired of inanition at his feet. 

‘ Do you intend to stay for the 
tragedy, Madame?’ inquired the 
gentleman who was to live on 
smoke, addressing himself to 
Berthe. 

‘If I believed in the tragedy, 
certainly not,’ she replied, ‘ but I 
don’t; Paris is not going to be so 
obliging as to furnish us with an 
heroic opportunity.’ 

‘ Not of the melodramatic sort 
perhaps,’ observed our Austrian 
friend, with a touch of sarcasm in 
his habitually serene manner, ‘ but 














those who have any plain prose 
heroism to dispose of can take it 
to the ambulances, where it will 
be thankfully received and grate- 
fully acknowledged. I went yes- 
terday to see a poor fellow who is 
lying in great agony at Beaujon, 
his mother and sister are watching 
him day and night, they dare not 
try to move him home lest he 
should die on the way; he lost 
both arms at Gravelotte. There 
are plenty more like him, Mes- 
dames, if you wish to offer them 
your services.’ 

Berthe shuddered. 

* Thank God I have no brothers!’ 
she murmured under her breath. 

‘ What is to be the end of it 
all? I said, ‘admitting that the 
siege of Paris is an utter impos- 
sibility, half Europe must be over- 
hauled before peace is definitively 
established ? 

‘So it will be, asserted the 
Austrian coolly; ‘ wait a little and 
you will see all the powers trottéd 
out; first Russia will put her 
finger in the mélée, and then Eng- 
land’s turn will come.’ 

‘I hope England will have the 
sense to keep out of it,’ said 
Berthe, ‘she would be sure to get 
the worst of it, fighting single- 
handed, as she should do now.’ 

‘ That’s precisely why Russia 
will take care that she does not 
keep out of it,’ remarked the 
Austrian. 

‘ And what would Russia gain 
by England’s being worsted.’ 

‘She would gain the satisfac- 
tion of paying off old scores that 
have rankled in her side these 
fifteen years. Do you fancy that 
she has forgotten that little episode 
in the Crimea, or that she is less 
bent on revenge ‘because she 
doesn’t blast and blow, and keep 
her victim on the qui-vive by 
forever threatening to annihilate 
her, and so forth? Not a bit of 
it. Russia neither boasts nor 
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brags, but quietly holds her tongue, 
and keeps her temper, and bides 
her time. When she is quite 
ready, and the day is, perhaps, not 
so very remote, she will pick a fight 
with England, and every pope 
and peasant in holy Russia will 
light a candle to his holy images, 
and when the news comes in that 
England has been thrashed, they 
will light as many as will illumi- 
nate the Urals and the Caucacus.’ 

‘ Aprés?’ I said. 

* Aprés what, Madame ?” 

* When they have thrashed her, 
what will they do with her ?” 

* Do with her! Annex her.’ 

He looked me straight in the 
face without a smile on his; but 
I could not believe he was speak- 
ing seriously, and I burst out 
laughing. 

‘ The position of the conquered 
territory might offer some diffi- 
culties in the way of annexation,’ 
I said, presently ; ‘ but we will 
assume that the obliging Provi- 
dence of pious King William in- 
terferes in behalf of his Muscovite 
brother, and overcomes all obstacles 
by land and by sea, and that the 
doughty little island is constituted 
a colony of the Czar’s dominions, 
what could he do with it? What 
earthly use would it be to him?’ 

‘Use!’ echoed the Austrian, 
elevating his eye-brows with a 
supercilious smile; ‘in the first 
place, he might make it a little 
succursale to Siberia. There is a 
whole generation of those un- 
manageable, half-mad Poles safely 
walking about this side of Europe, 
plotting, and dreaming, and rhap- 
sodising; only think what a con- 
venience it would be to their 
father the Czar, if he had a centre 
of action so near them! He would 
catch them like rabbits, and then, 
instead of hawking them over the 
world to Nerchintz and Irkoutsk, 
he could sentence them to per- 
petual sciatica, or chronic lum- 
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bago, or a mild term of ten years’ 
rheumatism in the Isle of Fogs, 
versus, the mines and the knout, 
and all the rest of the paternal 
chastisements administered in 
Siberia. Then, over and above 
this immense accommodation, he 
might have his docks in England ; 
he might make the naughty Poles 
learn of his English subjects how 
to build ships, till, by-and-by, the 
navy of holy Russia would be the 
finest navy in the world, and big, 
top-heavy Prussia would shake in 
her shoes, and hot-headed trouble- 
some France would keep quietly on 
her knees in the mire, and all 
Europe would bow down before 
the Czar and swing the incense- 
pot under his nose. Use, indeed! 
Let him catch England, and I 
promise you he’ll find plenty of 
use for her.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ just so; let him 
catch her.’ 

It was near three when the 
wedding party broke up, and 
Berthe and I drove away. We 
found the excitement abroad still 
unabated. At the corner of many 
streets patriots were perorating to 
animated crowds; tongues innu- 
merable were running up and 
down the gamut of noise with the 
most extraordinary variations. 
There is always something stir- 
ring in the sight of a great popular 
emotion; but in this instance it 
was more threatening than ex- 
hilirating. You felt that it was 
labelled dangerous, that terrible 
elements of destruction were seeth- 
ing, close under the surface-foam, 
and that the chattering, and 
shouting, and good fellowship 
might, in a flash of lightning, be 
changed to murderous hate and 
madness beyond control. It was 
madness already, but it was a 
harmless madness so far. Was it 
nothing more? Was there no 
method in it, I wondered, as we 
beheld the people haranguing and 
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being harangued, rushing and ges- 
ticulating, and all showing in 
their faces and gestures the same 
feverish excitement. Were they 
no better than a cityful of apes, 
chattering and screaming from 
mere impulse? Was it all quackery 
and cant without any redeeming 
note of sacrifice, and truth, and 
valour, and would all this fiery 
twaddle die out presently in 
smoke and dumbness ? 

We had turned down to the 
Rue de Richelieu and were coming 
back, when our attention was 
arrested by a body of volunteers 
marching past the Place de la 
Bourse. They were in spruce new 
uniforms, and they were singing 
something that was not the Mar- 
seillaise, or La Casquette au pére 
Bugeaud, or any other of the many 
chaunts we had been listening to; 
aliogether their appearance and 
voices roused our curiosity, so 
Berthe desired the coachman to 
follow in their wake, that we might 
find out what troops they were, 
and what they weresinging. They 
turned up the Rue de la Banque, 
to the Place des Petits Péres, and 
there they entered the church of 
Notre-Dame des Victoires; as 
many of them as could find room, 
for they numbered some thousands, 
and nearly half had to remain 
outside. The great front doors 
were thrown open, so that those 
who were in the place could see all 
that went on within; the soldiers 
were on their knees, bareheaded, 
and a venerable old priest was 
speaking to them; but his voice 
was so feeble that what he said was 
audible only to those who were 
close to the altar. There was no 
need now to ask who those men 
were, or whence they came; none 
but the men of Brittany, the sons 
of the men who went out to death 
against the ruthless soldiery of 
Robespierre to the cry of Diew et 
le Roi! were likely to walk through 











Paris bearing the cross at their 
head, and making the ex-votos of 
Notre-Dame des Victoires shake 
on the walls to the echo of the 
grand old Vendean hymns; none 
but the descendants of the men 
whose ‘strength was as the 
strength of ten, because their 
hearts were pure,’ would dare in 
these days of sneaking, shame- 
faced Christianity, to commit such 
a brazen act of faith. The volun- 
teers were accompanied by a great 
concourse of people, mostly rela- 
tions and friends, but they re- 
mained outside, leaving the church 
to the soldiers. It was a strange 
and beautiful sight to see those 
brave, proud Bretons kneeling 
down with the simplicity of little 
children before the shrine of the 
Virgin Mother and singing their 
hymn to the God of Hosts, ask- 
ing His blessing on themselves 
and their arms before they went 
out to battle. When they came 
out of the church with the curé 
at their head all the people of a 
common impulse fell upon their 
knees in the Place to get his 
blessing ; the men received it with 
bare heads and in silence, the 
women weeping, most of them, 
while some lifted up their hands 
with the old priest and prayed 
out loud a blessing on the soldiers. 
Then he spoke a few words to 
them, not to the soldiers only, or 
chiefly, but to all, especially to 
the women. He bade them re- 
member that they had their post 
in the national struggle, and that 
they might be a noble help or a 
guilty hindrance as they chose. 
Those who had husbands or bro- 
thers or’ sons in the ranks would 
understand this without any ex- 
planation from him. But there 
were many amongst them who had 
no near relations in danger, and 
who fancied, perhaps, that this 
exempted them from sharing the 
common burthen, and that they 
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were privileged to stand.aloof from 
the general anguish and anxiety. 
It was a pagan feeling, unworthy 
of a daughter of France and still 
more of a Christian. There could 
be no isolation at a time like this. 
All should suffer, and all should 
serve. Those, happily, who had 
no kindred of their own at the 
frontier should adopt in spirit the 
brave fellows who had left none 
behind, they should care for them 
and comfort and encourage them 
from a distance, like true sisters, 
helping them in the battle-field 
with their prayers, and in the 
camp and the hospital by their 
active and loving ministration ; let 
such among them as were free 
and fit to do it go and learn of that 
other sisterhood of the diviner sort 
how to serve as they do who serve 
with the strong pure love of 
charity; let them who could not 
do this give abundantly where- 
with the stricken soldier might 
be healed and comforted on his 
bed of pain; if they could not 
give their hands let them give 
their hearts and their money; let 
them help by sacrifice; sacrifice 
of some sort was within the reach 
of all. He blessed them again at 
the close of his little exhortation, 
and then every one got up. The 
Bretons fell into rank, and, rend- 
ing the welkin with one loud cry 
of Dieu et la France! marched on 
to the Northern railway. 

Berthe and I had been kneel- 
ing with the crowd. ‘Let us 
follow and see the last of them,’ she 
said; and wegot into the brougham, 
and went on at a foot pace. 

The scene at the station was 
one never to be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. The pathos 
of those reugh farewells, the la- 
mentations of some of the women, 
the Maccabean courage of others, 
the shrill crying of little children, 
the tears of strong men who felt 
it like men, but bore it with 
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the courage of soldiers and the 
exulting hope of Christians; it 
was a sight to make one’s heart 
glad to rapture, or sad to de- 
spair. 
We had no sooner alighted than 
I lost sight of Berthe—indeed, 
I had forgotten her. My whole 
thoughts were absorbed in the 
scene going on around me. It 
was only when the bell rang and 
the soldiers passed out to the 
debarcadére, leaving the space com- 
paratively empty, that I looked 
about and saw her in the middle 
of the trottoir with her arms round 
@ young girl who was sobbing as 
if her heart would break. It 
appeared that she was just a fort- 
night married to a Breton lad of 
her own age—nineteen; they had 
worked hard and saved all their 
little earnings these five years 
past in order to get married, and 
now, just as they were so happy, 
he had gone away from her, and 
she would never see him again; 
he was certain ‘to be killed, be- 
cause he was so good and loving 
and ;clever. Berthe pressed the 
poor child to her. heart, and 
committed herself to the wildest 
pledges for the safe return of the 
young hero; and, finally, after 
evoking a burst of passionate 
gratitude and love from the girl, 
who half believed her to be a 
beneficent fairy sent on a special 
mission of comfort to her, Berthe 
exacted a promise that she was 
to come and see her the next day, 
and we set our faces homewards. 
We drove on for a little while 
in silence, looking each out of our 
separate portiére, our hearts too 
full for conversation. I saw by 
Berthe’s eyes that she had been 
crying, and I felt instinctively 
that a great struggle was going 
on within her. My whole heart 
was vibrating in sympathy with 
it, but I could not say so. After 
a few minutes the silence between 
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us became oppressive, and Berthe, 
suddenly turning round, exclaimed: 

‘And I was thanking God that 
I had no brothers! Blind, selfish 
fool that I was !’ 

She burst into tears, and hid 
her face in her hands, sobbing 
convulsively. The change in her 
bright and volatile spirit seemed 
to make a change in all the 
world. I could no longer accuse 
the people, as I had done an hour 
ago, of being mere puppets dancing 
to a tune and throwing themselves 
into attitudes that meant no more 
than a sick man’s raving. No, 
it was not all cant and tinkle and 
false echo; there was substance 
under the symbolizing; there 
were men amongst them who wor- 
shipped God and were proud to 
proclaim it; there were hearts that 
seemed dead, but were only sleep- 
ing. Paris was dancing in mad 
mirth like a harlequin to-day, but 
to-morrow it would be different; 
to-morrow the smoke and the flame 
would go out, leaving behind 
them the elements of a great 
nation burnt pure of the cor- 
roding dross that had choked and 
held them captive so long. 

On arriving at home Berthe 
found a costume which had just 
come from M. Grandhomme’s laid 
out on her bed. At any other mo- 
ment the sight would have claimed 
her delighted attention, but she 
turned from it with a feeling of 
indifference now, almost of dis- 
gust. 

Clarisse, who had been puzzling 
over some new trick in the trim- 
ming, took it up in a flurry, and 
was for trying it on at once to 
see how it fitted, and whether the 
novelty became her mistress; but 
Berthe, with a movement of im- 
patience, told her to put it away, 
that she was in no mood for at- 
tending to bétises just then. The 
girl opened her eyes in astonish- 
ment. A costume of Grand- 























homme’s that cost eleven hundred 
francs to be called a bétise! It 
was flat profanity. She left the 
room with a painful presentiment 
that something serious was amiss 
with Madame la Comtesse. 

As soon as Berthe was alone 
she began to think. It was a new 
experience in her life this process 
of thinking, and she was hard 
pressed by it; for it was no va- 
cant reverie that she was indulging 
in, but a sharp, compulsory re- 
view of her past and present ex- 
istence, and the result was any- 
thing but soothing. Her life up 
to this day had been the life of a 
butterfly, gay, airy, amusing, very 
enjoyable to herself, and harm- 
less enough as regarded her fel- 
low-creatures. She had drunk 
her fill of the good things of life, 
enjoying herself in every possible 
way; legitimately; she was inca- 
pable of wronging or hurting any 
one; she was extravagant in her 
dress and other luxuries, but her 
fortune allowed this, and she 
made no debts. So far her life 
was blameless, and, indeed, if she 
compared it with many of the 
lives around her it was a very 
respectable one. But suddenly her 
standard was knocked down, and 
all her comfortable theories col- 
lapsed. It turned out that she 
had a soul somewhere, which she 
had forgotten all about, while 
living, as if happily free from 
that incumbrance, in selfishness 

. and folly that were counted by 
this newly-revealed standard little 
short of guilt. It was an unex- 


pected discovery, and a most un- 
pleasant one. 


That exclamation 
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which had escaped her twice, at 
the thought of the great general 
sorrow, kept ringing in her ears 
like a warning and a reproach: 
‘Thank God I have no brothers!’ 
Who, then, were those men whom 
she had just seen going forth in 
voluntary self-devotion to fight 
for her and those who like her 
could not defend themselves? 
Was there such a thing in Chris- 
tendom as a woman or a man 
who had no brothers? Yet 
Berthe had believed herself to be 
this impossibility; she had been 
living up to it in utter forgetful- 
ness of her brothers, ignoring 
them as a heathen might, or using 
them solely for her own selfish 
purposes, to work for her and 
minister to her interests or her 
pleasures. 

Her eye wandered absently from 
one object to another till it fell 
upon a pale ivory figure on a vel- 
vet background fastened to the 
wall, and half shrouded by the 
curtains of the bed. 

‘I am young; it is not too 
late; I will begin life afresh,’ 
said Berthe, rising, and moving 
restlessly across the room. ‘I will 
begin to-morrow; no, to-day — 


now. She went close up to the 
bed, and stood for a moment 
with clasped hands, her lips 


moving in quick, low utterances, 
and then fell upon her knees be- 
fore the pale thorn-crowned head 
looking down upon her. 

They never knew it; but this 
conquest of a noble woman’s life 
was perhaps the first victory won 
by the Breton soldiers who set 
out to battle that day. 

Grace Ramsay. 
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ARLY on a cloudless morning, = 


In the flowery month of May, 
Peerless Jane, her pillow scorning, 
To the wild flowers hied away. 
Scarce began her woodland ramble, 
Thorns and thickets tripping past, 
When a rude and envious bramble 
Caught her robe and held her fast ! | 


Just in time to extricate her, 
Somebody was passing by ; 
Love the rest can best relate—her 
Sweet confusion at the sigh— | 
Somebody’s long sigh enraptured — 
And his look so tenderly 
Telling her that he, too, captured, 
Would not, if he could, be free. s 





L’ENVOI. 


Beauty oft life’s vainer pleasures 

Seeking with hope’s morning ray, 
Culls the wild flowers’ gaudy treasures 

Glittering round her thorny way : 
Culling them without reflection, 

In the brake she’s left forlorn, 
Bosom-torn by lost affection, 

Caught by hope’s false dream of morn. 


JOHN SHEEHAN. 
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THE KING LEAR OF THE RUSSIAN STEPPES. 


Cranslated fram Lban Courguenef. 


By Mrs. Bury PALuiser. 


NE winter’s evening, a party of 

college friends had assembled 
together, and the conversation 
turned upon Shakspeare, and upon 
the different characters in his 
plays, which were all drawn with 
such astonishing truthfulness that 
each one could name an Othello, 
a Hamlet, or a Falstaff, as among 
the persons they had chanced to 
meet.— And I, gentlemen,’ said 
our host,’ have known a King 
Lear. And he began his nar- 
rative. 

‘I passed my early youth in 
the country, in the domain of my 
mother, a rich Russian landed 
proprietor in the government of 
x The most striking im- 
pression that has remained upon 
my memory, is the person of 
Martin Petrovitch Kharlof, our 
nearest neighbour. In my life, 
I never saw any one like him. 
Imagine a man of gigantic stature, 
with an enormous body, upon 
which was set, without any ap- 
pearance of neck, a monstrous 
head, surmounted by a tangled 
mass of greyish, yellow hair, al- 
most joining his shaggy eyebrows. 
On his sunburnt face was a broad, 
flat nose, little blue eyes, and a 
small mouth. His voice was 
hoarse but sonorous. The expres- 
sion of his face was not disagree- 
able ; there was a certain grandeur 
in it, but so strange, so extraor- 
dinary. ‘And then, what arms, 
what legs, what shoulders! Sum- 
mer and winter Kharlof wore a 
kind of tunic of greenish cloth, 
confined at the waist by a Circas- 
sian belt. I never saw him wear 
a cravat. He breathed slowly and 
heavily, like a bullock, and walked 








noiselessly. His Herculean strength 
inspired the respect of all the 
country round, and various legends 
were circulated relating to it. It 
was affirmed that one day, on 
meeting a bear, he felled it to the 
earth with his fist; and that, on 
another occasion, having surprised 
a peasant in his orchard, in the 
act of stealing his beehives, he 
flung him over the hedge, together 
with the horse and cart he had 
brought to carry away his plunder. 
But Kharlof did not pride himself 
on his physical strength so much 
as upon his birth, his position, and 
the mental superiority for which 
he gave himself credit. My mo- 
ther received him with especial 
kindness, for he had saved her life, 
twenty years ago, by stopping her 
carriage on the edge of a deep 
ravine into which the horses had 
fallen. The shafts and harness 
were broken, but Kharlof never 
left his hold of the wheel, though 
the blood was starting from his 
finger-nails. It was my mother 
who had given him his wife, an 
orphan reared in her own house. 
She died young, leaving two 
daughters, the eldest of whom was 
married. 

‘ Kharlof was a good landed pro- 
prietor. Of the obedience of his 
peasantry it were idle to speak. 
Large and heavy as he was, he 
never went on foot, but drove a 
low droski, drawn by an old, de- 
crepid horse, bearing the scar of a 
wound it had received in battle. 
Behind the droski sat always his 
little Cossack boy, Maximka. 

‘I have already said that my 
mother treated Kharlof with re- 
spect. She saw in him a kind of 
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devoted giant who, if needs be, 
would not hesitate to fight a whole 
army of revolted serfs. Besides, 
he was loyal, never borrowed 
money, never drank, and, if he 
was deficient in education, was 
not wanting in intelligence. Who 
would have thought this giant, 
so confident in his own powers, 
was subject to fits of melancholy ? 
They would come on without any 
apparent cause, and he would then 
shut himself up in his room, and 
call his Cossack boy to read or 
sing to him—the colossus Kharlof 
feared death. 

‘Men of great physical power 
are generally phlegmatic, but this 
was not his case. His wrath was 
easily aroused, and no one had the 
power of more readily irritating 
him than the brother of his de- 
ceased wife, a contemptible little 
being, half buffoon, half parasite, 
who lived with us. His name 
was Bitschkof, but he always bore 
the sobriquet of Souvenir. 

‘I was anxious to see Kharlof’s 
house, and one day proposed to 
return with him; it was situated 
on the top of a hill. We entered 
the courtyard. On one side was 
an old habitation with thatched 
roof, on the other, a newly built 
house. ‘“ See,” said Kharlof, “ in 
what a hovel my father lived, and 
look at the palace I have built 
for myself.” It was so slightly 
built, it looked like a castle of 
cards. Five or six dogs, each one 
uglier than the other, saluted us 
with furious barkings. ‘“ These 
are our shepherd dogs,” said 
Kharlof, “of the true Crimean 
race. Be quiet, you rascals, or I 
will hang you all.” 

‘A young man in a long nan- 
keen coat appeared at the doorstep 
of the new house, and reveren- 
tially assisted his father-in-law to 
alight. “Anna,” called Kharlof, 
“the son of Natalia Nicolayna 
condescends to visit us. We must 





entertain him. Arrange the table 
immediately. Where is little 
Evlampia ? 

*“ She is not at home; she is 
gone to the fields to gather corn- 
flowers.” Evlampia was the 
younger daughter, and her father’s 
favourite. In a few minutes all 
was ready. Surprised at the ra- 
pidity with which Kharlof’s orders 
were executed, I followed him into 
the dining-room, where, on a 
table, covered with a white pat- 
terned red cloth, was laid out the 
repast, consisting of curds, cream, 
wheaten bread, and powdered 
sugar, mixed with cinnamon. 
While I was eating, Kharlof fell 
asleep. Anna stood before me per- 
fectly motionless, her eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and through the 
window, I could see her husband 
leading my horse up and down the 
courtyard, polishing with his hands 
the curb chain which he had de- 
tached from the bridle. 

‘ My mother did not like Khar- 
lof’s eldest daughter. She thought 
her proud. Towards my mother, 
she was cold and reserved, though 
she had placed her at school, 
found her a husband, and pre- 
sented her on the day of her mar- 
riage with a thousand roubles and 
an Indian shawl. Anna was the 
terror of the wives and daughters 
of the peasants. 

‘ Kharlof woke up. “ Anna,” 
he said, “ play something on the 
piano, that pleases these young 
gentlemen.” I turned my head, 
and saw the pitiable semblance of 
a harpsichord in the corner of the 
room. 

*“T obey, father, but I can 
play nothing which would interest 
the gentleman; and, besides, the 
strings are all broken.” 

*“ Then,” said Kharlof, “ Vo- 
lodka* shall’show you the granary,” 
calling to his son-in-law, who was 
still walking my horse up and down. 
* The diminutive of Vladimir. 

















Viadimir Slotkine was an orphan 
whom my mother had sent to the 
village school, and afterwards 
married to Anna. She called him 
her little Jew, and his hooked 
nose, black eyes, and red lips were 
quite of the Oriental type. A thirst 
fer gain was the leading feature 
in his character. 

* In one of the turns of the road, 
I met the second daughter of 
Kharlof. A wreath of corn-flowers 
encircled her head. We saluted 
each other in silence. Evlampia 
was less beautiful than her sister, 
but of a different stamp. Tall 
and strongly made, everything in 
her was on a large scale—head, 
limbs, hands, teeth, and, above all, 
her eyes of a dull blue with heavy 
eyelids. This monumental being 
was a true daughter of Kharlof. 
Her plait of fair hair was so long 
she was obliged to twist it three 
times round her head. There 
was something wild, almost fero- 
cious, in the expression of her 
eyes. “She is untameable, of 
Cossack blood,” said Kharlof. In 
my heart, she intimidated me; 
this colossal being too closely ze- 
sembled her father. 

‘One day, towards evening, in 
the month of June, Kharlof was 
announced. My mother was as- 
tonished, as he never paid such 
late visits. When he entered the 
room, he threw himself upon a 
chair near the door, and looked 
so pale, the expression of his face 
so disturbed, that my mother ex- 
claimed, “Speak, speak; some- 
thing has happened. Has your 
fit of melancholy returned ?” 

* Kharlof knit his brow. “ No, 
it is not my melancholy; that 
comes on at the full of the moon. 
Allow me to ask you one question, 
madam, What do you think of 
ceath ?” 

*“ Of what?” said my mother, 
startled. 

*“T have just had a nocturnal 
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hallucination,” he said, in a low 
tone, “ a nocturnal hallucination,” 
he repeated, “I am a great seer 


of visions.” Kharlof gave a deep 
sigh, and continued, “ About a 
week back—it was exactly on the 
eve of St. Peter—I laid down to 
rest myself, and fell asleep. Sud- 
denly, I saw enter my room a black 
colt, which began to gambol and 
grin at me with his teeth. And 
then, this same colt turned round 
and gave me a kick on the left 
elbow, in the most sensitive part, 
and I awoke. My left arm was 
powerless, and so was my left leg. 
It is paralysis, I said to myself. 
By degrees circulation returned, 
but a creeping sensation ran 
through all my joints, and as soon 
as I open the palm of my hand, 
it begins again.” 

*« But, Martin Petrovitch, you 
have been only lying upon your 
arm when asleep.” 

*“ No, madam, it is not what 
you are pleased to say. It is a 
warning I have received; it is the 
announcement of my death. Con- 
sequently, I come to tell you my 
intentions without loss of time. 
Not wishing that death should 
take me unawares, I, the humble 
slave of the Almighty, have de- 
termined to divide, in my life- 
time, all my property between my 
two daughters, Anna and Evy- 
lampia.” 

‘« A reasonable idea, only it 
appears to me you are in too great 
a hurry.” 

*“ And as I desire in this same 
affair,” continued Kharlof, “ to ob- 
serve the necessary legal forms, I 
beg of your son Dmtri, and to my 
relation, Bitschkof, I prescribe it 
as a duty, to witness the accom- 
plishment of the formal act, and 
the giving over possession to my 
daughters Anna and Evlampia; 
which act. is to be accomplished 
the day after to-morrow, at noon, 
in my own domain of Jeskovo, 
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with the participation of the 
authorities who have been invited 
to attend.” Kharlof had great 
difficulty in delivering this formal 
speech, which he had evidently 
learned by heart. 

*“Ts it yourself,” asked my 
mother, “ who has prepared this 
act of division ?” 

*“ Yes, and I have sent it in; 
and the tribunal of the district 
has received the necessary order 
to attend.” He rose slowly to go. 
“But wait,” cried my mother, 
“Do you really make over every- 
thing to your daughters, without 
any reservation ?” 

‘ “ Certainly, without reserve.” 

*« And where will you live ?” 

*“ Where will I live? why, in 
my own house, as I have done till 
now. What change would you 
have ?” 

‘“ But, are you sure of your 
daughters, and of your son-in- 
law ?” 

*“Ts it of Volodka you speak ? 
of that beggar? I will make 
him do as I will. What power 
has he? And my daughters! 
they will feed, clothe, and house 
me till my death. Is it not their 
most sacred duty ?” 

*“ Assuredly ; only—excuse me 
for saying so, Martin Petrovitch— 
your eldest daughter, is full of 
pride, and the second has the look 
of a wolf.” 

*“ Natalie Nicolavna!” exclaimed 
Kharlof, “what are you saying? 
Good heavens! They, my daugh- 
ters, wanting in obedience! an 
idea not to be dreamt of. What! 
resist a father! and incur the 
curse that would await them. 
They who have passed their lives 
in trembling submission, and of a 
sudden to ” a suffocating 
cough here seized Kharlof,. and 
my mother hastened to compose 
him 





*“ Only, I cannot understand,” 
she urged, “why this immediate 
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division. After you, the property 
will go to them. I suppose your 
melancholy is the cause of all 
this.” 

*« Ah,” returned Kharlof, with 
some irritation, “ you always throw 
my melancholy in my teeth. It 
is perhaps a force from above that 
now acts upon me. I make this 
immediate division because I will 
it. I, of my own person, by my 
own power, fix what shall hence- 
forth belong to each; and each of 
them having received my gift, 
shall feel grateful for it, and faith- 
fully execute the will of their 
father and benefactor.” Here 
Kharlof’s voice faltered. “ I wish 
you good morning, madam, and 
you, sir,” he said, turning to me; 
*T shall have the honour of seeing 
you the day after to-morrow at 
my house.” 

‘My mother looked at Kharlof 
as he went away, and shook her 
head. “This promises no good,” 
she murmured. 

‘On the day appointed, our 
family coach, drawn by four horses. 
and driven by our head coachmen, 
a stout, patriarchal figure, with 
long grey beard, drew majestically 
up to the door. The importance 
of the act Kharlof was about to. 
accomplish, and the solemnity of 
his invitation had reacted upon 
my mother, and she ordered this: 
state equipage, and desired us to 
appear in full dress to do honour 
to her protégé. In half an hour 
we reached the house; the dog 
saluted us with his howling, and 
the numerous children of the 
servants, who generally swarm in 
the courtyards, with wooden crosses 
round their necks, had all disap- 
peared. Slotkine received us at 

the threshold. We entered the 
room, in the middle of which sat 
the motionless form of Kharlof; 
he had put on his militia jacket, a 
bronze medal was on his breast, 
his sword at his side, his left. 

















hand was placed on its hilt, while 
his right rested upon a pile of 
papers on the table. He did not 
stir, he appeared even not to 
breathe. He scarcely saluted us, 
but, pointing to a row of chairs, 
desired us to take our places. On 
the right were his two daughters 
in full dress; Anna in a green 
gown and yellow belt, Evlampia 
in rose colour and cerise. On the 
left sat the priest, an aged man, 
whose sad eyes, worn cassock and 
ragged boots betokened a life of 
poverty and labour. Next to him 
were theattorney and the ispravnik, 
or head of the police of the district. 
I was seated near Souvenir, and 
my mother’s steward, Lizinski, be- 
side me. When we were all 
placed, Kharlof raised himself to 
his full height and began, “I 
have invited you, gentlemen, be- 
cause I feel I am growing old; my 
infirmities oppress me. I have 
received a warning, and the hour 
of death, as you know, comes upon 
us as a thief in the night; in 
consequence of which, I do not 
wish that death should take me 
unawares. I, the slave of the 
Almighty,” and he repeated, word 
for word, the phrase he had used 
to my mother. “ Conformably to 
the decision I have taken,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the pile of 
papers on the table, “ this formal 
act has been drawn up, and you 
shall hear, point by point, my inten- 
tions. Approach,” says Kharlof to 
his son-in-law, who stood in an 
humble posture at the door, “ read, 
it would fatigue me.” 

‘Slotkine took the paper, and 
began to read with a clear but 
tremulous voice. The shares of 
the sisters were fixed with the 
most minute precision. From 
time to time Kharlof interrupted 
the reading, “Listen, Anna, this 
is for you, as a reward for your 
zeal. Of that I make you a 
present, my little Evlampia.” The 
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two sisters bowed, and Kharlof 
gazed on them with unmoved 
gravity. The seignorial manor 
(that is, the new house) was 
assigned to Evlampia, the younger 
daughter, according to ancient 
usage. Kharlof reserved to himself 
the right of occupying the room 
he then inhabited, and also as- 
signed to himself his complete 
maintenance, and an allowance of 
ten roubles a month for his 
clothing. The last clause in the 
deed he read himself, “ That these 
wishes of a father may be accom- 
plished by his daughters religiously 
and unchanged, as a law of the 
Almighty; for after Him, I am 
their father and their head, and 
have no account to render to any 
one, any more than I have ever 
rendered. And if my daughters 
carry out my will, my fatherly 
benediction shall be on their 
heads, but if they fail to carry 
out my will—which heaven forbid 
—my curse will fall upon them now, 
henceforth, and to all eternity.” 
Kharlof closed the paper and 
waved it over his head. Anna 
threw herself upon her knees, 
and struck the ground with her 
forehead. “ And you, Evlampia ?” 
said Kharlof. She reddened, and 
also bowed herself to the earth. 
“ Now rise and sign,” said Kharlof. 
“Sign here, I am grateful and 
accept, Anna; here, I am grateful 
and accept, Evlampia.” The two 
women signed, as directed. A 
minute’s silence followed ; Kharlof 
let a sob escape, and then said, in 
a low voice, “ Now all is yours.” 
His daughters and son-in-law ex- 
changed looks, and approaching, 
kissed him upon the arm between 
the elbow and the shoulder. The 
ispravnik then read the legal act, 
and, advancing upon the doorstep 
with the sisters, announced the 
event to the peasants of Kharlof, 
enjoining them submission to their 
new proprietors—an admonition 
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he might have dispensed with, for 
I never saw more humble counte- 
nances, or peasants more tutored 
to obedience, than those of Kharlof. 
Dressed in patched caftans and 
tattered tunics, their waists tightly 
confined by their belts, as is re- 
quired on solemn occasions, they 
stood motionless as statues of 
stone, and each time the ispravnik 
addressed them, they made a pro- 
found obeisance. Notwithstanding 
the entreaties of the ispravnik, 
Kharlof refused to show himself 
with his daughters. “ My sub- 
jects,” he said, “will obey my 
will without my presence ;’ but 
as if to exhibit his power for the 
last time, he suddenly put his 
head out of window, roared out, in 
a stentorian voice, “ Obedience !” 
and hastily closed the casement. 
The peasants appeared stupefied. 

* At last came the time for the 
repast. When the inevitable 
bottle of champagne appeared— 
champagne made on the banks of 
the Don—the ispravnik proposed 
the healths of the new proprietors 
and that of the magnanimous 
Martin Petrovitch Kharlof. At 
the word magnanimous, Slotkine 
gave an enthusiastic cry, and 
rushed to embrace his benefactor. 
Then occurred a disagreeable inci- 
dent. Souvenir suddenly rose, 
and with a fiendish laugh, ex- 
claimed, “ Magnanimous! mag- 
nanimous, indeed; we shall see 
how he feels when he is turned 
out, bare-backed, into the snow.” 
“What are you raving about, 
fool?” said Kharlof, with con- 
tempt. ‘“ Fool!” replied Souvenir ; 
“we shall soon see who the fool 
is!” “How dare you insult our 
revered benefactor?” cried Slot- 
kine; “ you know, if he had the 
slightest wish, he would not hesi- 
tate to tear up the act of dona- 
tion he has so generously granted 
us.” 

*“ But that would not prevent 
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your turning him out in the 
snow,” said Souvenir. 

* “ Silence!” cried Kharlof, in 
a thundering voice. “If I were 
to strike you, Bitschkof, a heap of 
dirt would alone remain where 
you now stand. And you, young 
cur,” he said, turning to Slotkine, 
“hold your tongue, and presume 
not to put in your nose where 
you are not called. If I, Martin 
Petrovitch ‘Kharlof, have decided 
upon this act, who can destroy it; 
who, in the whole world, can op- 
pose my will ?” 

‘“Martin Petrovitch,” began 
the attorney, “you have just ac- 
complished a great action ; but if— 
which heaven forbid—instead of 
the gratitude which is your due, 
you should meet with some great 
affront - 

‘I glanced my eye upon the 
sisters. Anna appeared to devour 
the words he was speaking. I 
never saw the face of a woman 
more wicked and more venomous, 
yet more strangely beautiful. Ev- 
lampia had turned away; a smile 
more contemptuous than ever was 
on her lips. Kharlof rose to 
speak, but his voice forsook him. 
He struck the table with such 
violence that everything rattled 
in the room. 

‘ « Father,” Anna hastened to 
say, “ that gentleman little knows 
us, to speak thus. You are wrong 
to let it make you angry.” Khar- 
lof looked at Evlampia, but she re- 
mained stolidly silent. “ I thank 
you, daughter Anna,” said Khar- 
lof, in a low voice; “I rely upon 
you and upon your husband. As 
for you, sir, you are not made to 
judge Martin Kharlof; your intei- 
ligence does not reach so high. 
The thing is decided; my decision 
will not change. Iam no longer 
master here; I am a visitor; and 
as such I use my privilege to 
retire.” He turned round, and 
walked slowly out of the room. 




















‘ The next day Kharlof came to 
dine with my mother, who re- 
ferred to the incidents of the pre- 
ceding day. “ Yes,” said Kharlof, 
“something passed a little seri- 
ous, but what I have upon my 
heart is not the idle words of Sou- 
venir, but the bearing of Ev- 
lampia. She was stone—a real 
statue. She feels nothing. Why 
did she not say to herself, my 
father must be very ill, must feel 
his end approaching, thus to give 
us up all he has; but not a 
word, not a look; she bowed to 
the ground, but not in grati- 
tude.” 

*“Why, Kharlof,” said my 
mother, “you seem to complain; 
you begin to repent and be afraid 
of the step you have taken.”, 

‘This wounded him to the 
quick. All his pride arose. “I 
am not among those who complain 
or are afraid. This earthly 
globe shall be dissolved before J 
fail in my word, or that I fear or 
regret what I have done. As for 
my daughters, they will never 
depart from their obedience to 
their father to all eternity.” 

‘The death of her brother-in- 
law called my mother away, and 
it was three months before we 
came back to our home. 


‘The first news my servant 
gave me, on my return, was that 
large flocks of woodcocks had 
arrived, and that they were plen- 
tiful in the birch woods of Jes- 
kova, the domain of Kharlof. I 
started directly, and had a good 
day’s sport. On my way home- 
wards I saw a peasant ploughing 
near the wayside, and immedi- 
ately recognized in the miserable, 
starved beast he was belabouring, 
the favourite animal Kharlof used 
to drive. 

‘“Ts Martin Kharlof dead,” I 
inquired, “that you have his 
horse ?” 
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*“Oh, no,” he answered, “ but 
it has been taken and sold. Many 
things have happened during your 
absence. Mr. Slotkine is master 
now.” 

*“ And Martin Petrovitch ?” 

*‘“He has become a mere ci- 
pher. Some fine morning he will 
be turned out of doors.” 

‘ When I went in I found some- 
thing had disturbed my mother. 
She sent suddenly for Lizinski, 
and said, “Send a carriage to- 
morrow morning for Mr. Kharlof, 
and desire him to come here, as 
I hear he has no longer one at 
his disposal, and tell him I must 
absolutely see him. Tell, also, 
Slotkine, I order him to appear 
before me; mind, I order him.” 

‘“Martin Petrovitch will not 
obey,” whispered Souvenir; “ you 
cannot imagine what he has be- 
come.” 

‘His prediction was verified. 
My mother wrote him a letter 
with her own hand. He sent for 
answer, written upon a piece of 
dirty paper, “ Before heaven, I 
cannot—shame would kill me. 
Let me disappear, thank you; do 
not torment me.” 

‘Slotkine’s interview with my 
mother did not occupy a quarter 
of an hour. She declared he 
should never again enter her pre- 
sence; and “ if Kharlof’s daughters 
dare to present themselves—for 
they have impudence for any- 
thing,” she said, “ show them the 
door. That miserable Jew,” 
she continued, “whom I have 
taken out of the mire to make a 
man of, has the audacity to tell 
me I have no right to inter- 
fere with what does not concern 
me, and that Martin Petrovitch 
is treated -with too much in- 
dulgence—the ungrateful little 
toad !” 

‘ Determined to see Kharlof, I 
again set out with my gun to Jes- 
kova. Suddenly I heard steps 
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behind me, and Slotkine came out 
of the thicket. His face bore no 
trace of the obsequious humility 
with which, four months back, 
he was polishing the curb of my 
bridle when walking my horse up 
and down his father-in-law’s court- 
yard. “Have you killed many 
woodcocks?” he asked. “ You 
are aware you are shooting in our 
wood; but I give you leave. Your 
mother was very angry with me 
yesterday, and would hear of no 
explanation. I declare solemnly 
it is impossible to treat Martin 
Petrovitch otherwise; he is quite 
childish.” 

‘“ But why have you sold his 
horse ?” 

‘“Why? <A fine question! 
What use was it? Only to eat 
hay without profit. If Martin 
Petrovitch wishes to go out he 
has only to ask; we never refuse 
him, unless the horse is at work. 
Then there is that little vagabond 
Cossack,” he continued. “ Martin 
Petrovitch complains we have 
taken him from him. What use 
was he tous? Now we have ap- 
prenticed him toasaddler; and 
when he has learned his trade he 
will pay us a yearly sum.” 

*“Who, then, now reads to 
Martin Petrovitch ?” 

*“ Read! What an idea, to 
read at his age! He had but one 
book, and that, I am thankful to 
say, has disappeared.” 

* « And who shaves him now?” 

‘Slotkine assumed an affable 
laugh, as if it were a good joke, 
and replied, “No one; at first he 
singed his beard with a candle; 
now he lets it grow. Martin Pe- 
trovitch is clothed and fed—what 
can he want besides? Has he 
not declared that he desires no- 
thing more in this world, but 
what is for the good of his soul? 
Besides, he ought to recollect 
that, put it which way you please, 
all now belongs to us. He com- 
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plains we do not pay his allow- 
ance. What does he require money 
for? he wants for nothing. I 
assure you we treat him well. 
Now, there are the rooms, for in- 
stance, he occupies; we want 
them badly for ourselves, for we 
have no space to turn in. Then, 
we try to provide him occupa- 
tion. Last St. Peter’s day I 
bought him some fish-hooks—ex- 
cellent English hooks, very dear. 
The pond is full of tench, and he 
has only to sit at the edge and 
fish all day—what better occupa- 
tion for an old man? Martin 
Petrovitch himself approves. You 
know what a hot, violent man 
he was; now he has become quite 
quiet. Your mother is angry 
with me. She is a great lady, 
and holds to power as much as 
did formerly Martin Petrovitch. 
Come and judge for yourself, and, 
if an opportunity offers, say a 
word in our favour. I have the 
honour to salute you. Kill as 
many woodcocks as you like. 
They are birds of passage, and 
belong to nobody; but if a hare 
crosses your path, spare it—it is 
our game.” 

‘When left to myself, I ex- 
claimed, “ How is it that Kharlof 
has not before this exterminated 


Slotkine? He must be subdued 
indeed.” 

‘ At the end of the garden was 
the pond. 


‘“ Has Kharlof indeed turned 
fisherman ?” I asked myself. I 
looked round, and at the bottom 
of a forest of rushes I saw a 
greyish mass. It was indeed 
Kharlof, without cap, his hair dis- 
hevelled, a kind of linen over- 
coat rent at every seam, his legs 
doubled under him: he was seated, 
motionless, on the bare mud. 
His whole appearance was s0 
strange that my dog stopped 
short, and began to growl. Khar- 
lof raised his head, and looked 

















at me like a wild man. My heart 
beat violently as I approached 
and saluted him. “ You are there, 
catching fish, Martin Retrovitch,” 
I said. 

* “Yes, fishing,” he answered, 
in a hoarse voice, and gave a jerk 
with his rod, at the end of which 
was a piece of string, and no 
hook; and I perceived he had no 
worms for bait. 

* “ But your hook is broken.” 

‘ “Broken,” he repeated, pass- 
ing his hand across his eyes. 
“Is it the son of Natalia Nico- 
lavna ?” said he, after some mi- 
nutes’ pause. He still appeared 
to me a giant, but so thin, such 
rags, such a wreck. 

* « Yes,” I answered, “I am the 
son of Natalia Nicolavna; she is 
much concerned at your refusing 
to go to see her.” 

‘“ Have you been there?” said 
Kharlof, pointing to the house. 
“Go now. What have you to do 
here? Useless to talk with me. 
Go to the house; all goes on won- 
derfully. My daughters are such 
excellent housewives. As for me, 
I am grown old. Quiet, quiet, 
you know, is the best for me.” 

‘“Fine quiet, indeed!” I ex- 
claimed. “ Martin Petrovitch, you 
must come to us.” 

‘ Kharlof gave me a sad glance. 
“ Go, my friend, go.” 

*“Do not refuse my mother; 
she will send her carriage for 
you.” 

=e" 

*“Come, let yourself be per- 
suaded. Why remain here to 
torment yourself?” 

‘ “ How torment myself ?” 

*“T ‘mean you are wrong to 
be as you are.” Kharlof seemed 
to reflect, and, emboldened by his 
silence, I determined to press 
him still further. Recollect I was 
only fifteen. “‘ Martin Petrovitch,” 
I cried, while I placed. myself by 
his side, “I know the shameful 
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way in which you are treated: 
what a situation it is for you. 
But why lose courage? You have 
certainly committed an impru- 
dence in giving up all to your 
daughters—it was great, it was 
generous. But if they show in- 
gratitude it is your part to return 
it with scorn, and not give your- 
self up to melancholy.” 

‘ “ Leave me,” murmured Khar- 
lof, grinding his teeth, and his 
eyes, which he kept fixed upon 
the pond, becoming inflamed 
with rage. “ Begone.” 

* “But, Martin Petrovitch-——” 

*“ Begone, I say, or I will kill 
you. I will throw you into the 
water, to teach you to dare to 
come and disturb an old man 
with your imbecile advice—brat 
that you are.” 

* “ He is gone mad,” I thought. 
Looking at him, I saw Kharlof 
was crying. Small tears silently 
trickled down his cheeks, and 
yet his face had a most ferocious 
expression. “ Begone,” he again 
shouted, “or I will kill you, to 
serve as an example to others.” 
I picked up my gun, and took to 
my heels. 

‘ About three weeks after, I was 
standing at my bed-room window, 
looking gloomily over the yard; 
the weather for many days had 
been too bad for shooting, the rain 
falling in torrents, the roads im- 
passable from mud, the trees bend- 
ing under a hurricane of wind; 
the cold so intense, it penetrated 
to the very marrow of one’s bones. 
It appeared as if the sun would 
never show itself again; it was 
quite dark though it was mid- 
day. I then discerned, crossing 
the yard and making towards the 
door, what appeared to me a bear, 
not on four legs, but erect, like 
one taught to dance. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes, and was 
trying to account for this extra- 
ordinary apparition, when a fright- 
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ful noise came from below. I ran 
down stairs. At the door stood 
my mother, petrified with horror, 
and behind her a cluster of scared 
female attendants. The steward, 
footman, and the little Cossack, 
all open-mouthed, pressing towards 
the dining-room, in the midst of 
which, covered with mud, the rain 
streaming in torrents from his 
tattered garments, on his knees, 
panting, gasping, suffocating, was 
the monstrous black, heavy being 
Thad seen cross the court. It was 
Kharlof. He breathed heavily, 
convulsively—it was as if a caul- 
dron was boiling in his breast. 
All I could distinguish in this 
filthy mass was his small eyes, 
which rolled wildly round. 

* At last, my mother exclaimed, 
“ Ts this you, Martin Petrovitch ?” 

‘ “ Tt is indeed me; yes, me,” he 
replied, in a broken voice. 

*“ Good heavens! what has 
happened ?” 

« « Nata—lia—Nicalavy— na, I 
have run here on foot.” 

*“« And in such weather; but 
you do not resemble a human being. 
Get up and take aseat. And you,” 
said she, turning to the servants, 
“ bring towels at once, and see if 
you can find some dry garments 
for him to put on.” 

‘ The steward raised his hands. 
*“ Where find a garment for such 
a giant? We will fetch a horse- 
cloth or a sheet.” 

‘“ They have turned me out, 
madam,” said Kharlof, after a deep 
groan; “they have turned me 
out, Natalia Nicolavna, my own 
daughters—from my own nest.” 

‘My mother crossed herself. 
“ How horrible: but get up, Mar- 
tin Petrovitch; do me this favour.” 

‘The servants arrived with towels 
and a large blanket. 

*“ Come, stand up,” said my 
mother, in a voice of command, 
“and tell me all that has hap- 
pened.” He raised himselfslowly, 
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staggering like a drunken man, 
drew a chair near, and sank into 
it. The servants advanced with 
the towels and blanket, but he mo- 
tioned them away with his hand, 
and my mother did not insist. 

‘“ Madam Natalia Nicolavna,” 
at last he began, with effort, “I 
am going to tell you the whole 
truth. Pride has been my fall, 
as much as it was that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. I said to myself, 
Heaven has gifted me with in- 
tellect, and then, with the fear of 
approaching death on my mind, 
my head was turned, and I said, 
I will show the world, before de- 
parting this life, my generosity 
and my power. I will confer be- 
nefits on them all, and all shall 
be grateful to me to the tomb.” 
Kharlof started from his chair. 
“ Kicked out like a mangy dog— 
such is their gratitude. They 
took away from me Maximka, 
they took my carriage, my horse, 
they reduced my food, they did 
not pay my allowance, all has been 
miserably curtailed around me. 
And I said nothing, on account of 
my pride, that my enemies should 
not have it in their power to say, 
“ Look at that old fool, see how 
he now repents; and you, madam, 
you also had warned me. That 
is why I would never breathe a 
word of complaint. To-day, I 
went into my poor chamber, it 
was occupied, my bed thrown into 
a garret, and I was told, ‘ You 
can sleep as well there, we keep 
you by favour, and we want your 
room.’ And who said this to me? 
Volodka Slotkine, a vile upstart, 
a mis ” Here his voice broke 
down. 

*« But, your daughters, what 
did they say ?” asked my mother. 

‘ “ My daughters! they have no 
will of their own; they are both 
the slaves of Volodka. Madam, I 
cannot support the ingratitude of 
my children. When Volodka, with 























his insolent tongue, told me I 
should no longer occupy my own 
room, every timber of which I 
built with my own hands, heaven 
knows what darkness oversha- 
dowed me, what a knife pierced 
my heart. I then ran, in this 
horrible state, to you, my bene- 
factress.” 

* “ Come, repose yourself,” said 
my mother, “ they shall take you 
to a warm room; lie down and 
sleep, and take some tea, and we 
will talk. Do not lose courage, 
my old friend; if they have driven 
you from your house, you will 
always find a home in mine. I 
have not forgotten you saved my 
life. Take him to bed, and when 
he awakes, send for the tailor to 
measure him for new clothes.” The 
steward led him to his room, and 
hastened to procure some linen. 
Souvenir, who had been watching 
his opportunity, now came for- 
ward, and began dancing and an- 
noying Kharlof. 
your excellence, let me kiss your 
hand; but why have you put on 
your black gloves? You treated 
me as @ parasite, and now you are 
one yourself. Now you have not 
a roof that belongs to you. You 
will eat the bread of charity like 
me.” 

‘“ Souvenir,” I cried, “ besilent,” 
but in vain. 

*“ Oh, you quite frighten me, 
my little brother. You might 
at least have combed your beau- 
tiful locks, now they must be cut 
with a scythe. And you still at- 
tempt to bluster, you a beggar, a 
naked worm. Where now is the 
hereditary roof of which you were 
so proud ?” 

‘ “ Mr. Bitschkof,” I cried, “ what 
are you about, in the name of 
heaven ?” I was alarmed. Kharlof, 
who had been gradually calmed 
down by his interview with my 
mother, was now becoming again 
excited. He breathed quickly. The 
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veins of his neck dilated, and his 
eyes flashed through his bespat- 
tered face. I threatened Souvenir 
to inform my mother, but a very 
demon seemed to possess him. 

*“ Yes,” cried he, “most re- 
spectable gentleman. This is what 
you are come to. Your daughter 
and your son-in-law jeer at you 
under your hereditary roof. You 
said you would curb them, but 
you are afraid. You thought you 
could wrestle with Mr. Slotkine, 
but he is too strong for you.” 

‘A fearful yell interrupted 
Souvenir’s harangue. Kharlof’s 
face turned blue, he foamed at the 
mouth, and his whole frame qui- 
vered with fury. “A roof, did 
you say?” cried he, in his iron 
voice. “ No, I will not curse them, 
that would be indifferent to them; 
but a roof! I will destroy it from 
top to bottom. They shall not 
have one any more than I. They 
shall know what it is to turn me 
in derision. My strength has not 
yet forsaken me: they shall not 
have a roof—No, no!” and upset- 
ting the attendants who had just 
entered, he rushed out of the 
house. 


‘My mother was greatly dis- 
turbed when she heard of Kharlof’s 
departure, and despatched Lizinski 
to bring him back at all costs. In 
an hour he returned alone. “ What 
has happened, that he does not 
come ?” 

‘ “ Nothing has happened to him, 
but he is pulling down his house. 
He is standing on the roof, and 
has already thrown down thirty 
planks and a dozen rafters.” 

‘ My mother exclaimed, “ Alone 
upon the roof, and pulling down 
the house!” 

* “ As I have the honour of in- 
forming you,madam. He is break- 
ing everything, right and left; his 
strength is, as you know, super- 
natural. And the roof is not very 
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solid; it is made of batten and 
laths. I propose returning again 
with some of our people, and see- 
ing what can be done. The pea- 
sants have all hid themselves from 
fear.” 

‘I ran to the stables and gal- 
loped off to Jeskova. When I 
reached the carriage-gate, I was 
dumb with stupor. Of a third of 
the roof of the new house, the 
skeleton only remained. Piles of 
planks were heaped on each side 
of the walls, and on the top floor 
rolled a blackened mass, now shak- 
ing the shaft of a chimney, now 
tearing a rafter from the roof and 
throwing it on the ground. It 
was Kharlof, his rags and his hair 
fluttering in the wind. It was 
horrible to see, it was more horrible 
to hearhim. A crowd of peasants, 
servants, and children filled the 
court. On the doorsteps of the 
other house stood the aged priest, 
raising from time to time an old 
copper crucifix, which he held 
towards Kharlof in silence and de- 
spair. Near him stood Evlampia, 
looking at her father with gloomy 
earnestness. Anna remained with- 
in, but would now rush into the 
court, now return into the house. 
Slotkine, armed with a gun, paced 
up and down, panting, shivering, 
threatening, levelling his piece at 
Kharlof, and then throwing it back 
on his shoulder. As soon as he 
saw us, he ran up. 

* “ See what has happened,” he 
said, in a doleful tone; “he hasgone 
quite mad. See what he is doing. 
I have sent for the police; if I fire 
upon him, I shall not be answer- 
able in the eyes of the law, for 
every one has a right to defend 
his own property. Iam now going 


to fire. Martin Petrovitch, come 
down, or I fire.” 
*« Fire!” answered from the 


roof a terrible voice. In the mean- 
time, I send you a present.” A 
long plank whistled through the 
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air, and fell at the feet of Slot- 
kine. 

‘ “ Fetch a ladder,” said Slotkine 
to a group of peasants. “ Climb 
all, and save my property.” 

* “ Where to find it?” answered 
the group. “And if there were 
one, who would mount it? Not 
such fools. He would wring every 
one of our necks, like so many 
chickens.” It was evident that, 
even if the danger had been less, 
the peasants would not have obeyed 
their new master. They almost 
approved of Kharlof, and certainly 
admired him. 

*“ Thieves! rascals!” vociferated 
Slotkine. At this moment, the 
last chimney fell in with a tre- 
mendous crash, and as the cloud 
of yellow dust cleared away, Khar- 
lof was to be seen shouting in 
triumph, and holding up his be- 
grimed and blood-stained hands. 
Slotkine again levelled his gun, 
but Evlampia pushed back his 
elbow. “ Do not prevent me,” he 
cried, with fury. 

*“ You dare not,” she said, her 
blue eyes lighting up under her 
close-set eyebrows. “ The father,” 
she says, “ destroys his own house 
— it is his own.” 

* “ False, it is ours.” 

** You say so, and I, his 
daughter, tell you it is his.” Siot- 
kine was bursting with rage. 

*“ Ah, good day, good day, my 
beloved daughter,” cried Kharlof 
from above. 

‘“ Finish, father, and come 
down, come to me; we are all 
guilty, but we will restore all; 
believe your daughter, and come 
down.” 

‘“ By what right do you take 
this decision upon yourself,” in- 
terrupted Slotkine. Evlampia did 
not condescend a reply. “ I will 
restore you my share,” continued 
she, “ I will render you all, father ; 
forgive us, forgive me.” 

‘ Kharlof smiled. “ Too late, 




















my dove; your stony heart is 
moved too late. Do not look upon 
me, amalostman. Look rather 
at Volodka, at your viper sister. 
Now, my little gentleman, you 
wished to deprive me of my roof, 
well, I will not leave one rafter 
upon another. I have fashioned 
and laid them all with my own 
hands, and with my own hands 
alone will I destroy them. You 
see, 1 have not taken an axe.” 

‘“ Finish, father,” resumed 
Evlampia, in a caressing voice, “ do 
believe me, you always have be- 
lieved me; come down into my 
little room, come up on my bed; 
I will dry your clothes—I will 
warm you—TI will dress your 
wounds. See how your poor hands 
are torn. Yes, we have been very 
guilty, but you will forgive.” 

‘ Kharlof tossed his head. “Idle 
talk! I, believe you! you have 
killed all belief in me. You have 
killed everything. Iwas an eagle, 
and I made myself a worm for 
you, and you have put your heel 
upon the worm. I loved you—you 
know how much. Now you are 
no longer my daughter, I am no 
more your father. I am a lost 
man. And you, fire, you coward,” 
he cried, suddenly turning round 
to Slotkine. “ Why do you only 
point your gun at me? But, per- 
haps you remember the law: ‘If 
the receiver attempt the life of the 
donor, the last has a right to take 
back his gift.’ Don’t be afraid, 
great lawyer, I ask for nothing—I 
will see after myself. Fire!” 

‘ At this moment Lizinski ap- 
peared with his party. “ What 
an army against me,” cried Khar- 
lof; “byt I give notice that 
whoever pays me a visit up here, 
will return down head foremost.” 
His aspect was so terrible, that 
the men who had reached the 
top quickly descended by the 
gutter, to the derision and delight 
of the people assembled below. 
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Kharlof returned to the front, and 
seizing with his two hands the 
pair of rafters which formed the 
point of the roof, began rocking 
them backwards and forwards to 
the measure of a tune he was 
singing, like the boatmen on a 
river. 

‘ “ Lizinski,” said Slotkine, “ let 
me fire one shot, if it is only to 
frighten him.” Lizinski had no 
time to reply, for the rafters, furi- 
ously rocked by the iron hands 
of Kharlof, at last gave way. They 
fell with a crash, and carried him 
down along withthem. Hestruck 
the ground with his whole might, 
and the long beam which forms 
the top of the roof followed the 
rafters in their descent, and fell 
upon the shoulders of the unfor- 
tunate Kharlof. “ It is finished,” 
murmured the peasants. Pale as 
death, Evlampia placed herself by 
her father, and fixed upon him her 
motionless eye. Neither Anna 
nor Slotkine dared approach him. 
All was silent in mournful expect- 
ation. At last, a convulsive gurgle 
was heard, he opened one eye, 
looked listlessly round and stam- 
mered, “ Bro-ken.” Then, after 
a pause—“ The black colt.” A 
stream of blood gushed from his 
mouth—lI thought it was the end, 
but Kharlof again opened his eye, 
and looking at Evlampia, said, 
with a sinking voice, “ It is you, 
my daughter, I——” and ex- 
pired. The heavy beam had broken 
his spine. Evlampia fell, a sense- 
less mass, at the feet of the body 
of her inanimate father. 

*“ What were his last words?” 
I said to myself. Did he wish to 
pardon or to curse her?” In my 
own heart, I felt he had forgiven 
her. 

‘Some days after the funeral, 
it was rumoured that Evlampia 
had left the paternal house for 
ever, resigning all her share of the 
inheritance to her sister.’ 
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* (NARDINGTON and coursing’ 

is a charming instance of 
alliteration — odious vulgarity 
though it be in the estimation 
of such a purist as Mr. Musgrave 
Wilkins—which, however, is not 
likely again to offend the ears or 
opinions of the staunchest friends 
or the most inveterate foes of the 
sport, for coursing is no longer 
associated with Cardington. In 
his summary of coursing grounds, 
Blaine says,‘ The Cardington Club 
holds a club meeting in November, 
and an open meeting in February. 
It enjoys the privilege of coursing 
over a country rich to the eye of 
an agriculturist, lovely to the 
gaze of an admirer of cultivated 
beauty, and charming to the sight 
of a sportsman, who rejoices in a 
light soil spread out in extensive 
slopes. The courser may well for 
a moment forget his anticipation 
of the superior sport he is sure to 
enjoy, as he draws near the meet 
at Cardington—a choice specimen 
of a sequestered village, appoached 
through an avenue of majestic 
trees.’ Alas! the Cardington Club 
has been suffered to collapse en- 
tirely, and this, too, in the county 
of Bedfordshire, and with the fine 
property of Mr. Whitbread to 
course over. There are finer 
coursing grounds in this country 
than Cardington, certainly, and it 
never could rank with Amesbury, 
Ashdown Park, or Newmarket; 
but for a thoroughly enjoyable 
and old-fashioned meeting, both 
as regarded style of courser, man- 
ner of entertainment, and quality 
of greyhound, Cardington might 
well bear comparison with, if it 
did not bear away the palm from, 
most other meetings in England. 
During the coursing week, every 
man in the village, from the 
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steward of the manor to the 
veriest adscriptus glebe, considered 
his own character for hospitality 
affected, if guests were not befit- 
tingly entertained and plenty of 
hares provided, in order that none 
might go empty or dissatisfied 
away. On a small scale, indeed, 
but not the less perfect on that 
account, there was a rivalry be- 
tween the little village and Bedford 
concerning ability to provide for 
unexpected visitors; and while 
Cardington would rather have 
burst than have refused a guest, 
Bedford was fain to court patron- 
age by sending out inviting-look- 
ing ‘traps’ in all directions, for 
the convenience of such as pre- 
ferred the certainty of comfort in 
a grand hotel, to the improbability 
of anything in particular of that 
kind in any temporary ‘ shake- 
down’ they could get and be 
thankful for. But it must be 
remarked that this rivalry was of 
the purest and most high-minded 
sort. It was not a mere wrangling 
for the possession of a traveller, 
as may be seen, sometimes, between 
opposing representatives of popu- 
lar hotels at a railway station— 
the possessors of the greatest 
amount of luggage being gene- 
rally the most pertinaciously beset 
— but an honourable, though per- 
haps unseemly and frequently un- 
pleasant, contention; or perhaps 
more correctly, a generous though 
too demonstrative emulation in 
the upholding of the reputation of 
the county. The prospect of ul- 
terior advantages never appeared 
to guide the competitors in the 
selection of their object of atten- 
tion, nor were they at all careful 
to contemplate the probable length 
of the visitor’s sojourn, nor appa- 
rent capacity of his purse; their 

















tariff during the coursing week 
being altered so as to meet the 
requirements of every class of 
comer. In short, honour was the 
order of the day everywhere and 
in everything, and even the bet- 
ting was transacted in the most 
unobjectionable manner, and with 
the apparently sole object of test- 
ing the rival merits of the com- 
peting greyhounds, the mere no- 
tion of regarding their perform- 
ances as a legitimate means of 
making money being utterly es- 
chewed—an excellent thing at 
coursing meetings. 

The powers of Mr. and Mrs. 
Witty were sorely taxed in the 
matter of cookery, and the subject 
of preparation for the draw dinner 
must have caused them much 
mental anxiety for many a week 
before the great event actually 
came off. All the beds at their 
cosy little inn were always engaged 
long before the day, and it must 
have caused the landlord and his 
hospitable wife sore pangs to be 
compelled to send so many hungry 
and roofless wayfarers into Bed- 
ford, when the entire accommo- 
dation of the village was used up. 
It was great fun, certainly, for 
a fellow who had been on the 
tramp the whole day, inquiring 
for a bed after his dinner, and 
being told that there was nothing 
for it but to get to Bedford some- 
how or other—a distance of four 
miles—or take up his lodging 
‘upon the cold ground.” Many 
uninitiated coursers were deluded 
into the notion that any number 
of beds were to be had for the 
asking, from the peculiar and 
expressive ‘information’ conveyed 
by the Bedfordshire constabulary. 
Those gentlemen, or their superiors 
for them—the inferior order of 
county constable being not fre- 
quently credited with the posses- 
sion of any opinion on any matter 
upon which he cannot argue from 
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information received—delight in 
brevity of diction and skirts, and 
their coat-collars are labelled with 
their respective numbers, and the 
sphere of their operations and 
usefulness is denominated ‘ Beds.’ 
Numbers of the constabulary turn 
out during a Cardington coursing 
meeting, not that their services 
are ever seriously called upon 
except occasionally for keeping 
back a too enthusiastic crowd, 
though it is evident from the 
suspicious glances cast upon, 
strangers, that the ancient city of 
Bedford has a thieves’ quarter 
among her other objects of interest. 
Number seven used to be a dis- 
tinguished and highly honoured 
member of the force, for to him 
was assigned the onerous duty of 
supervising strategic operations 
during the coursing; and the 
ubiquity, not lessthan the urbanity, 
of this individual, was always a 
theme of laudatory conversation 
among the visitors of every de- 
scription. Indeed the suave 
manners of the officer led many to 
suppose that, by an ingenious and 
highly gentlemanly device, the 
Bedfordshire constabulary had hit 
upon a plan of informing the 
public of the number of available 
and vacant beds in the district; 
‘7 Beds’ being very well calculated 
to induce this belief among a 
singularly unsophisticated class of 
men, as we all know coursing 
votaries to be. The question of 
the number of beds to be let has 
been even made the subject of a 
bet, for when sport is slow men 
will resort to ‘ any mortal thing,’ 
as they phrase it, in order to have 
‘ something on;’ and the temporary 
disappearance of number seven— 
policemen are mortal, even in the 
country, and duty at a coursing 
meeting, when conscientiously dis- 
charged, renders the most abste- 
mious of policemen thirsty—has 
induced a member of that dis- 
2a2 
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tinguished order known as ‘the 
cognoscenti,’ to lay the odds of 
two to one that there were only 
six beds to be had in the neigh- 
bourhood; the fact being that 
* 6 Beds’ was holding the reins of 
power during the adjournment of 
his superior to the bar or kitchen 
of Mr. Witty. 

The ground was much too try- 
ing and holding, being principally 
fallow, for the trials of such num- 
bers of saplings as used to contend 
at Cardington ; and it was abso- 
lutely distressing to witness the 
‘gruelling’ that some of them 
suffered in their tremendous essays. 
The kills were, consequently, less 
frequent than on other grounds, 
and the number of complimentary 
presents in the shape of well- 
coursed hares necessarily restricted. 
The judge needed to be a man of 
great experience, nerve, and de- 
termination, for the courses were 
sometimes of such length and of 
such a difficult nature, that it was 
frequently necessary to give the 
fiat even while the greyhounds 
were yet coursing, and when the 
hare was still in sight. Carding- 
ton requires a good horseman for 
an efficient judge, and a good 
horse must be under him if satis- 
faction is to be given to com- 
petitors. But the worst of a 
hard-riding judge is, that he is so 
intent upon showing off his horse- 
manship, or is so full of enjoy- 
ment on the outside of such a 
horse as he does not mount every 
day, that he is not always duly 
observant of the performances of 
the greyhounds. It once happened 
that two black greyhounds were 
slipped to a rare straight-backed 
hare over the fallow, before a 
judge of the hard-riding order, 
and a pretty hash he was going 
to make of his decision, but for 
the kind intercession of a gentle- 
man present. The greyhounds 
wore the usual distinguishing 
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badge in such cases made and 
provided, namely, a white collar 
for the one, and a red collar for 
the other; and so clearly, to 
everybody who had had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the course, 
had been the defeat of the white- 
collared greyhound, that there 
was & general outburst of astonish- 
ment, not to say of indignation, 
when the wrong flag was hoisted 
upon the wrongful decision of the 
judge. The plain fact of the 
matter was that he had seen next 
to nothing of the course from 
start to finish, and had decided at 
the merest hap-hazard, having 
perceived that one dog was vastly 
superior to the other, from the 
overheard expressions of the by- 
standers. The disinterested spec- 
tator, who was not willing that 
the judge should lose his reputa- 
tion for such a glaring mistake, 
advised that functionary to have 
the greyhounds brought before 
him before his too hasty decision 
had been rendered irrevocable; 
though it is said that the decision 
of a coursing judge, like that of 
an umpire at a cricket match, can 
never be too quickly given. The 
dog that wore the red collar had 
had the course nearly entirely to 
himself, so superior was he to his 
antagonist ; and upon the gertlest 
of hints from the gentleman, the 
judge instantiy declared that that 
was the greyhound which he had 
intended to adjudge the winner of 
the course, and thus matters were 
fortunately put all straight again 
before an appeal was rendered 
necessary to the sporting news- 
papers, the National Coursing 
Club, and all the other mediums 
for the ventilation of a grievance. 
It is a sorry sight to see & thin 
attendance at a draw dinner, and 
still worse to be present at a 
meagrely-attended board at the 
conclusion of the first day’s 
coursing. But such a calamity 
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was a very rare occurrence at 
Cardington, in the palmy days of 
its coursing club meetings, the 
number of visitors being generally 
far too great for the comfortable 
accommodation of them all? But 
everybody was resolved to be 
comfortable somehow or other, 
and very little grumbling was 
heard if all could at any time 
have a quiet twenty minutes with 
a warm joint before proceeding to 
business, no matter to what luxu- 
ries and delicacies of the season 
the more fortunate and punctual 
portion of the company might 
have been treated. Of course, 
upon the removal of the cloth, 
and when so much elbow-room 
was not necessary, there was 
ample accommodation for all, pro- 
vided the less important members 
would be content to regale them- 
selves at smaller and extemporised 
festive boards—for all sorts of shifts 
had to be resorted to when the 
company assembled in unusually 
strong force. 

That the dinner itself was ex- 
cellent it is hardly necessary to 
remark, as coursing dinners in- 
variably are excellent, if you are 
not too particular in the unim- 
portant matter of wines. The 
best way is to be content with 
good substantial home-brewed, if 
you can get it, and wind up your 
bacchanalian propensities with the 
liquor most in vogue among the 
agriculturists of the district, what- 
ever that may happen to be. The 
reading over of the card was a 
matter of some difficulty, and the 
printer from Bedford was not the 
most aecurate member of his pro- 
fession; but some coursers will 
indulge in such outlandish and 
incomprehensible nomenclature, 
that it is almost an impossibility 
for an ordinary provincial com- 
positor, notwithstanding he may 
have had considerable and weari- 
some experience in _ secretarial 
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deciphership, to make head or 
tail of his ‘copy.’ An interesting 
digression might profitably be 
made here upon the subject of 
canine nomenclature, and the 
principles, or rather the want of 
them, upon which the sponsorial 
duties of the proprietors of grey- 
hounds are performed. But dinner 
has been announced, the call over 
has already been made, and the 
very few and insignificant bets, 
for which Cardington coursing is 
remarkable, have been made. The 
absence of the betting man proper 
—the coursing professional book- 
maker, a peculiarly repulsive 
object—was for the most part, 
and among the majority of the 
company, a decided matter for 
congratulation. ‘The feast of 
reason and the flow of soul’ was a 
singularly distinguishing characte- 
ristic of the Cardington dinner, 
and even the very printer’s dele- 
gate contributed a song towards 
the general fund of conviviality. 
There was one gentleman whose 
good-tempered face is very familiar 
at almost all sporting gatherings 
of every kind throughout the 
kingdom, who was always ready 
and anxious to favour the company 
with a song, and even to act as 
substitute in a musical capacity 
for any bashful member who had 
been called upon in turn to ‘ tune 
up something or other with a 
good chorus to it;’ and he, so 
long as wind permitted, would 
never tire of recounting the 
imaginary transactions that took 
place when he and a certain John 
Brown were boys together. And 
thus was the betting element, and 
even conversation about ‘the long- 
tails,’ eliminated from the general 
business, after the card had been 
read and the few investments for 
the morrow made; and so desirous 
were all to be present when the 
punch was going round and the 
songs were in full flow, that each 
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man would have been fain to 
remark with Horace— 


*... Ubi plura nitent . . . non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fadit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura!’ 


But about a bed. The land- 
lord has not so much as a shake- 
down in a hayloft, so what is to 
be done? ‘ Bless my soul!’ says a 
portly gentleman on my right, 
‘haven’t you procured a bed 
yet? 

‘Thought I should be sure to 
get one here.’ 

‘Bless your heart! they have 
been all engaged a week or more. 
You'll never find your way to 
Bedford to-night.’ 

* Well, no, I don’t think I shall. 
Must take the sleep out here, I 
suppose, upon one of the forms, 

DY) 


‘That will never do; you'll be 
fit for nothing in the morning, 
and we want you bad. Hold hard 
a minute, while I run over to the 
missus, and I’ll see what she can 
do for you.’ 

Off he went to his missus, and 
soon returned with the gratifying 
intelligence that supper and the 
best bed—the one usually set 
apart for the steward, when that 
great personage visited the neigh- 
bourhood ; he was dining with us 
then, in fact, but did not require 
his customary sleeping apartment 
—were at my service, if I would 
graciously condescend to accept of 
them. Imagine the gracious con- 
descension of a fellow who posi- 
tively knew not where to lay his 
head, in accepting the best supper 
and downiest bed in Cardington 
that raw night! 

‘Done along with you, my 
friend; and excuse me, but you 
are a brick!’ 

See the advantage of being com- 
municative and fraternal at a 
coursing dinner! There must 
have been something highly in- 








teresting or fascinating in my 
conversation, though I am not 
aware that I expatiated on any 
subject in particular, except it 
might be the cultivation of the 
turnip, in which I considered 
myself more than ordinarily versed. 
I cannot imagine that my singing 
had produced this extraordinary 
generosity on the part of my 
friend, for I made a terrible hash 
of a solo I attempted at the re- 
peated requests of the John Brown 
man, who declared that I had 
such a singing face, that he was 
sure I could oblige the company 
if I would make the attempt, 
though I flatter myself that my 
assistance in the various choruses 
was sufficiently stentorian, if not 
precisely effective. Indeed, the 
printer, who was rather a swell in 
the singing department, ventured 
to declare as much, and kindly 
put the drag on once or twice when 
I was ‘coming it’ a little too 
strong. 

‘Always like to do Witty a 
good turn when I can,’ said my 
kind entertainer. ‘So you see you 
can just pay him the ordinary 
charge for a bed, as if you slept at 
his house.’ 

But the sly old gentleman did 
not tell me that his ‘missus’ had 
got up a little party of her own, 
consisting of some very musical 
young ladies and gentlemen from 
Bedford ; and these, together with 
her own daughters, any informa- 
tion about whom racks and thumb- 
screws shall be impotent to 
extract from me, rendered the 
evening eminently pleasant and 
agreeable. But the bed, the 
breakfast in the morning, and the 
drive to the meet by my host 
himself, are subjects which it is 
quite beyond the power of .my 
pen adequately to describe. Let 
it suffice that they were all ex- 
cellent and unique of their kind, 
and that they were of themselves 
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sufficient to cause a regret that 
coursing should be discontinued 
at Cardington. 

The fictitious importance con- 
ferred upon me by this attention 
was not without its effect ‘upon 
the less fayoured and upon the 
Officials. I was offered a horse to 
ride for an hour or two, and was 
so unfortunate as to throw him 
once and myself twice before re- 
signing him—gladly enough, for 
he was an unmitigated brute, and 
would not jump over a straw—into 
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the hands of his-proprietor. But 
the. attention culminated when, 
upon getting into the train at the 
station, the keeper and slipper 
presented me with a brace of 
hares with Mr. Blank’s compli- 
ments. 

‘Much obliged to Mr. Blank, 
indeed. My best thanks and 
compliments to him, and I hope 
to make his better acquaintance, 
and yours too, when I next visit 

n.’ 
Sreivs. 
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BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER. 


Gu Cpisove of the American Rebellion. 
By Caprarn Mayne Rem. 


VE months before the 
first gun was fired at Fort 
Sumter, bad blood had begun to 
* show itself—even in good society. 
Not only was it causing strife be- 
tween cousins and more distant 
kindred, but in many instances 
weakening the ties of affection in 
the family circle itself. Fathers 
were opposed in opinion to their 
sons; brothers disputed with bro- 
thers; and even sisters took op- 
posite sides on a question among 
the fair sex hitherto unheard of. 
It was the question of Northern 
or Southern ascendency—with the 
negro for its nucleus. 

A dark shadow had come over 
the cottage hearths of the poor, 
that could not be kept out of the 
drawing-rooms of the rich; and 
into many a home, erst happy 
and cheerful, a grim skeleton was 
preparing to enter. 

Places of fashionable resort were 
not free from the infection of these 
antagonistic ideas; and nowhere 
were they more rife than at New- 
port in the state of Rhode Island. 
This celebrated watering-place, for 
long years a sort of neutral ground, 
where the best society of North 
and South had been accustomed 
to meet in friendly intimacy, be- 
came an arena of bitterness. It 
was a sad change from the plea- 
sant intercourse hitherto there 
prevailing. The Northern youth 
bore it with a certain rational 
calmness; while the more impul- 
sive sons of the South too fre- 
quently exhibited a temper the 
very opposite. 

oa ” * 
* But you do not mean it Mr. 
Devereux? I’m sure you do not!’ 


‘ If ever I meant anything, Miss 
Winthrop, I mean that.’ 

‘And you would absolutely 
fight against the old Stars and 
Stripes? That flag, which—if it 
hasn’t “ braved a thousand years 
the battle and the breeze,” will— 
ay, I’m sure it will !’ 

‘If borne much longer as it is 
now, I’d be among the first to drag 
it down.’ 

*‘O mercy! Where is your 
patriotism? Mr. Devereux, you 
offend me by speaking so. Do 
you know, sir, that my ancestors 
were among the first to raise that 
flag; and he can be no friend of 
mine who talks about dragging it 
down.’ 

The two individuals thus dif- 
fering in political opinions, were 
a young lady ‘of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and a young gentleman 
of Richmond, Virginia; both of 
the best blood in their respective 
sections of the country: since 
both were descended from ‘ Signers 
of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.’ 

And it was far from being the 
first time that the handsome Vir- 
ginian had held ¢téte-d-téte with 
Miss Winthrop—one of the most 
beautiful maidens of Massachu- 
setts. 

It would have sorely grieved 
him to think it should be the last 
—ay, cut him to the heart of 
hearts: for his was in the keep- 
ing of Adeline Winthrop, as he 
fondly fancied hers was captive 
to him. In this fond fancy he 
was mistaken, and little dreamt 
at that moment how near he was 
to discovering his mistake. 
Feeling confident of possession, 








the last speech of the young lady 
nettled him. The emphasis on 
the word ‘ friend’ was significant 
of a relationship nearer and dearer; 
and pointed directly to himself. 
So, thought he, and so thinking, 
his rejoinder, instead of being 
conciliatory, was tinged with a 
tone of defiance. 

* Indeed!’ he replied, pettishly, 
«I believe my ancestors had also 
something to do with the raising 
of that flag. What matters, now 
that it is becoming soiled by rank 
abolitionism, and carried by your 
scum of Puritans.’— 

* Hold, Mr. Devereux!’ exclaimed 
the young girl, blushing red as 
she interrupted him. ‘ You forget 
that I have myself Puritan blood 
in my veins? Though we may 
have changed far from the stern, 
simple standard of our forefathers, 
their cause, at least, was a good 
one. And was it not the same as 
that of the Huguenots, from whom. 
you claim descent ?” 

‘The Huguenots were gentlemen.’ 

* You do well to use the pasi 
tense, Walter Devereux, while 
thus speaking of your ancestors! 
I shall not be so severe upon them 
as to say their sons have all de- 
generated. There are gentlemen 
among them still. Yonder is 
one.’ 

The Virginian turned quickly 
on his heel, with a black look 
upon his brow. He beheld a 
young officer, wearing the shoulder- 
straps of a lieutenant, and the 
uniform of the United States Ar- 
tillery—a corps of which was at 
the time stationed in Newport. 
The officer was his own brother! 

Strange to say the shadow upon 
Walter Devereux’s brow did not 
disappear; even after his brother 
had come up to the porch, and sa- 
luted the lady by his side. It 
became darker, as the conversation 
continued. 

‘I’m sure the lieutenant does 
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not share your sentiments” said 
Miss Winthrop, interroga tively. 

‘ What sentiments? asked the 
youth newly arrived. 

‘It’s the old story between 
North and South. Walter says, 
if things go much further he’d 
take pleasure in pulling down the 
“ star-spangled banner.” Nay, 
he’d be among the first to do it! 
You would be among the last. 
Would you not, Harry ” 

‘Miss Winthrop, the button 
upon my coat should be a suffi- 
cient answer to your interroga- 
tory. I'llstay true to the old flag, 
if it should lose me every friend 
I’ve got.’ 

‘ Bravo!’ cried the Boston beauty, 
springing up from her rocking- 
chair, and stamping her little foot 
triumphantly on the planks of 
the piazza, ‘ There’s one you won’t 
lose by it; that’s Adeline Win- 
throp!’ 

‘Since you’re so well agreed,’ 
said Walter Devereux, biting his 
lips with chagrin, ‘I can’t do 
better than leave you alone. It 
would spoil the sport of such a 
pair of negro-loving lambs were 
a Southern wolf to remain in their 
company. Good-day, Miss Win- 
throp! I hope you won’t make 
my brother quite so “ black” as 
yourself!’ 

A ery of indignation came from 
the girl. 

‘ For shame, Walter,’ interposed 
the lieutenant. ‘ If you were not 
my own brother——’ 

Walter did not wait to hear 
the threat. With a sombre scowl 
he had hurried down the steps, 
and on over the lawn, in the direc- 
tion of the ‘ cliffs.’ 

On reaching them, at the head 
of the sloping ravine, he did not 
go down; only so far as to conceal 
the greater part of his person. 
There, screened by some bushes, 
with an opera-glass to his eye, he 
remained, his gaze earnestly fixed 
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Still darker grew his face—still 
whiter his lips—as he saw his 
brother take hold of Adeline Win- 
throp’s hand, and imprint upon it 
a kiss! 

There was no show of resistance. 
The soft, tapering fingers had been 
yielded. 

With a dire thought in his 
heart, and a wild word upon his 
lips, Walter Devereux returned to 
his hotel. 

* . 7 

Twelve months after the in- 
cident related a military encamp- 
ment stood upon the banks of one 
of Virginia’s largest rivers, with 
the marquee of a general in its 
midst. Seated inside this, was the 
commander-in-chief of the Federal 
army; while standing before him 
was a young officer in artillery 
uniform, with the double-barred 
straps of a captain upon his 
shoulders. The latter was Harry 
Devereux—late lieutenant—just 
promoted for a dashing feat with 
his battery of light guns. 

He had entered the tent in obe- 
dience to a summons; and having 
saluted the commander-in-chief, 
stood waiting the word. The two 
were alone; the orderly who ush- 
ered in the young officer having 
retired. 

‘You are Captain Devereux? 
said the general, putting aside the 
papers with which he had been 
occupied. ‘ Captain Harry Deve- 
reux of the —th Light Battery ?” 

‘I am. You sent for me, ge- 
neral ?” 

‘I have, Captain Devereux? 
There is reason to believe that a 
large reconnoitring party of the 
enemy is halted not far off in our 
front; and it is necessary for ‘me 
to be sure. It is of the utmost 
importance to ascertain its exact 
position, as also its strength. I 
want you to discover both, if you 
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can. I’ve been told that you are 
well acquainted with the country 
around here. Is that so? 

‘I was born and brought up 
in it, general.’ 

‘ That is my reason for employ- 
ing you on this duty,’ rejoined 
the general, ‘though some might 
think it a reason for not doing so,’ 
he added, with a significant smile. 

The young officer bowed, but 
without making other answer. 
Had the general known the sacri- 
fices he had already sustained by 
fighting on the Northern side— 
a complete ostracism from friends, 
family, and home—he would have 
had no scruples about reposing 
confidence in him. 

Nor had he; for, without asking 
further explanation he proceeded : 
‘You will take twenty mounted 
men with you—your own artil- 
lerists will be best—and ride up 
the main road. Steal quietly out 
of camp, and feel your way with 
caution. Go as far as you can 
with safety, and have a care you 
don’t get captured by a picket or 
patrolling party of the enemy.’ 

Captain Devereux smiled assu- 
ringly. 

‘ There wont be much danger of 
that, general,’ he answered. ‘I 
may get killed, but not captured. 
In my case, death would be pre- 
ferable to being made prisoner.’ 

‘ [understand you, captain. No 
doubt you will act with due dis- 
cretion. Get as near the enemy’s 
lines as possible; and, after you 
have finished your reconnaissance, 
lose no time in reporting to me. 
Good night, and God speed you!’ 

* . 


In twenty minutes after Captain 
Devereux had parted from the 
commander-in-chief, he rode out 
through the lines of the Federal 
encampment, twenty artillerists, 
equipped to act as light cavalry, 
filing ‘ in twos’ behind him. 

The sun had already sunk be- 











yond the dark wall of forest that 
skirted the horizon; while the 
moon, in mid heaven, was mirrored 
on the broad bosom of the Po- 
tomac. 

It was a night far from favour- 
able for a reconnaissance, such as 
that Harry Devereux had been 
commanded to make. The clear 
moonlight would be to the advan- 
tage of a picket in ambush, and 
against a party making approach. 
And the moon coursing near the 
zenith flung her beams fair upon 
the road, along which the artillery 
officer had been directed to make 
the scouting excursion. It was a 
broad highway—one of the main 
routes running north and south 
through the State of Virginia. A 
little later, and the tall trees grow- 
ing on each side would throw their 
shadows over it, making the pas- 
sage more safe. 

After advancing nearly three 
miles along it, Captain Devereux 
saw the risk he was running 
Should there prove to be a party 
of the enemy in front and at rest, 
they could not fail to have warning 
of his approach. The trampling 
of his horses would betray him. 

Thus apprehensive, the young 
officer halted his little troop at a 
turning. He was reflecting whe- 
ther he should not stay till the 
moon sank a little lower, when 
a sound, coming from the opposite 
side, interrupted his reflections. 
It was the tramp of horses’ hoofs, 
as of a troop going at a trot; and 
that they were armed men, could 
be told by the clash of steel scab- 
bards striking against the stirrups. 

‘A patrol of rebel cavalry!’ 
whispered the sergeant at his side. 

About this there could be no 
doubt. The direction from which 
they approached made the thing 
not only probable, but certain. 

Halted upon higher ground, the 
artillery officer commanded a view 
of the approaching horsemen. As 
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near as he could tell they num- 
bered about fifty sabres. 

Though with only twenty men 
at his back, Harry Devereux did 
not think of retreating. Instead 
of being surprised by a picket, he 
was himself the party in ambush ; 
and this advantage encouraged him 
to keep his ground. 

The Confederates came on with- 
out fear. Knowing themselves 
nearly three miles from the Fe- 
deral camp, they had no expecta- 
tion of encountering an enemy. 

They were only made aware of 
one when a_ horse neighed 
loudly in their front; the neigh 
being quickly followed by some 
half dozen others, and responded 
to by the horses they were riding. 
And then, before the shrill echoes 
had died away in the woods, they 
were taken up by sounds more 
indicative of deadly strife—by a 
volley from each side continued in 
straggling shots. 

Several Confederate saddles were 
emptied; and the ‘ cavaliers’ in 
grey were inclined to turn round 
and retreat; when one who ap- 
peared to be their leader, and 
whose actions proved him to have 
the right, drawing his sabre, and 
standing up in the stirrups, cried 
in a loud voice— 

* Cowards! Would you dare to 
retreat? I'll cut down the first 
that turns back onme. Don’t you 
hear by their shots there’s not more 
than a dozen of them? After me! 
let your cry be “ Death to Yankee 
Abolitionists !”’ 

‘ The same to traitors and re- 
bels !’ responded Devereux, as with 
sabre sloped and shining in the 
moonlight, he spurred boldly out 
into the road, followed by his 
artillerists. 

In ten seconds’ time the oppo- 
sing parties were face to face; 
and, after a rapid exchange of 
pistol-shots, came the clashing of 
sabres. 
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It would have been an unequal 
contest—twenty against more than 
twice the number, and the com- 
batants on both sides equally brave. 
But the first volley from the ar- 
tillerists, aimed with the advan- 
tage of an ambush, had thinned 
the ranks of the Confederates, 
and otherwise disconcerted them. 
When the strife came hand to 
hand, they foughx feebly, and under 
a foreboding of defeat. 

To this there was an exception 
—he who had pronounced the 
defiant speech, and led them on 
to the encounter. Mounted upon 
a powerful horse, he had shot far 
in front of his followers, and was 
looking for the leader of the oppo- 
sing troop—as if the latter alone 
were worthy of his steel. 

He had no difficulty in finding 
him; for Harry Devereux, as if 
stirred by a similar instinct, was 
searching for him! 

Soon their horses, spurred to 
the charge, dashed against one 
another ; recoiled from the shock ; 
and then at the second meeting, 
the sabres of the riders, striking 
together, commenced their deadly 
play. And while sparks flew from 
both blades, that mocked the pale 
shimmer of the moon, their fol- 
lowers closed alongside in strife 
equally earnest. 

The combatants, at first grouped 
together, soon spread into a wider 
circle, extending along the road 
and the broad waste that bordered 
it. Each with his own antagonist 
having enough to do, the leaders 
were left to themselves. 

Between these, it was in reality 
a duel; a duel with sabres, and on 
horseback! And with deathlike 
earnestness was it fought; each so 
striving to kill the other that not 
a word was spoken between them. 

All at once came a pause in 
the combat. Captain Devereux, 
hitherto fighting with his face to 
the moon, and under a disadvan- 
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tage, had spurred past his an- 
tagonist, and wheeling suddenly 
round, obtained the superior po- 
sition. With his sabre drawn 
back for a stroke, he was about 
bringing it down on the shoulder of 
the Confederate officer, when his 
blow was stayed, as if his arm 
had been suddenly stricken with 
palsy ! 

The moonlight shining full upon 
his adversary’s face told a terrible 
tale. He was fighting with his own 
brother ! 

* My God!’ he gasped, ‘ Walter 
Devereux! Brother, is it you? 

‘It is Walter Devereux,’ cried 
the Confederate officer, ‘ but not 
your brother; nor the brother of 
any man who wears the Federal 
blue. Dismount and strip it off; 
or I shall hack it from you with 
my sword !’ 

* O Walter, dear Walter! do not 
talk thus! I cannot do as you 
say—lI will not! Send your blade 
through my breast—I cannot kill 
you? 

‘Cannot, cur! You could not 
if you tried. Walter Devereux 
was not born to be killed by a 
renegade to his country—least of 
all by a Yankee Abolitionist!’ 

‘I'm that same,’ shouted a man 
on horseback, who had suddenly 
spurred out from among the trees ; 
and simultaneously with his shout 
came the report of a pistol. 

For a moment the combatants 
with their horses were shrouded 
in smoke. When it drifted away, 
the officer in grey uniform was 
seen lying lifeless in the road; his 
horse going in a scared gallop 
through the trees, along with a 
score of others that carried riders 
upon their backs. 

The fall of their leader had 
completed the panic of the Con- 
federates; and those still in the 
saddle wheeling to the right about, 
went off in retreat. Besides a 
dozen or so killed, a like number 




















remained prisoners to the recon- 
noitring party. 

Harry Devereux looked as if 
he, too, had received his death shot. 
Dropping down from his saddle, 
he staggered toward the spot 
where his brother’s body lay, and 
bent over it with a heart full of 
agony. He had no need examining 
it, to tell him it was a corpse. A 
streak of moonlight slanting 
through a break between the 
branches, fell upon glazed eyes, 
and teeth set in the stern expres- 
sion of death! 

The Union soldiers, at the com- 
mand of their beloved captain, gave 
the last rites of burial to the body 
of his brother. As they followed 
him back to camp, with hearts 
full of sympathy for his suffering, 
they looked more like men return- 
ing from a defeat than a victory. 

* * + 


In the summer of 1866 the 
fashionable watering-place of New- 
port, though no longer the resort 
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of so many rich Southerners, was 
crowded as of yore. The war had 
come to an end, and the weeping 
caused by it could not for ever 
endure. There was sorrow around 
many @ desolate hearth, and in 
many a home for dear ones that 
were missing, tears still continued 
to flow. But the bereaved did 
not show themselves on the shores 
of Naraganset Bay, amidst the joy 
there abounding. 

There were no signs of sadness 
in that spot where Adeline Win- 
throp first appeared with Walter 
Devereux. In the same piazza 
where she had received the two 
brothers—one now dead —she 
might have been seen with the one 
who survived seated by her side. 
He was no longer a simple lieute- 
nant of artillery, but the com- 
mander of a division of the United 
States army. 

And she was no longer Adeline 
Winthrop, but the wife of ‘ Gene- 
ral Devereux.’ 
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PAULINE LUCCA; 
OR, THE WARLIKE ADVENTURES OF A PEACEABLE PRIMA DONNA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HOPF. 


IL. 


UT now, where was the sick 
man tobe found? The whole 
place, almost, was transformed 
into a large hospital, and the ill- 
omened flag with the Geneva cross 
waved from every house. Madame 
Lucca made unremitting inquiries 
in the houses to the right and left, 
and at last, at the fifteenth, she 
received the answer: 

‘Lieutenant von Rhaden, se- 
verely wounded, on the first storey, 
room No. 9.’ 

‘Severely wounded? she ex- 
claimed, and an inexpressible pang 
wrung her heart. 

* We hope to bring him through,’ 
said the physician, consolingly. 
‘Compose yourself, madame, all 
will still end well.’ 

‘ Will it do him any harm if he 
sees me come in suddenly? she 
asked, in a troubled voice. 

‘I fear so,’ replied the doctor. 
‘Both when he is awake and in 
the delirium of fever he is con- 
tinually mentioning your name. 
Will you please follow me upstairs, 
and I will call you into the sick 
room after I have prepared him.’ 

She followed, and waited for a 
few minutes in the corridor; then 
the doctor opened the door and 
said : 

‘He is asleep; please come in 
softly !’ 

The singer entered, and looked 
for her beloved husband; but 
what a picture of misery was 
presented to her! In a small, 


close room stood a bed, about the 
size for a child, and upon it lay a 


manly form at least six feet in 
height, with his legs hanging 
down over the foot of the bed, 
and his head and face almost 
entirely concealed by dressings 
and bandages; his mouth and 
nose were greatly swollen and the 
colour of lead. 

‘Is that my husband?’ asked 
the singer, in a doubtful voice. 

‘It is Lieutenant von Rhaden,’ 
the doctor answered. 

She sank upon a chair, and 
covered her face with both hands. 

‘Madame, said the doctor, 
softly, ‘I should not have brought 
you here if your husband had not 
often told me that you were a 
woman of great fortitude.’ 

The singer stood up; her face 
was pale, but her expression was 
com 

‘My husband shall not be mis- 
taken in me,’ she said, and ap- 
proached the bed. 

* Adolphe,’ she whi 

‘He is still asleep,’ the doctor 
observed. 

‘ But his eyes are wide open.’ 

* Only the left one; the sight of 
that eye has been injured by the 
bullet; he cannot close it, but can 
just move the eyelid a little; his 
left ear is deaf, and the left side 
of his mouth is powerless, as well 
as the whole of that side of his 
face.’ 

‘ And will it remain like that 

The doctor shrugged his 
shoulders; ‘We must hope for 
the best.’ 

‘Pauline!’ stammered the sick 














man, speaking with difficulty, 
from the injury his tongue had 
received from the bullet. 

‘Please, madame, step behind 
the head of the bed,’ said the 
doctor, low and quickly. ‘ Your 
husband may wake up any mo- 
ment, and your sudden appear- 
ance might affect him too strongly.’ 

The sick man moved, and the 
doctor, placing himself by the bed, 
felt his patient’s pulse. 

‘You have slept a long time, 
Baron; do you feel a little better 
for it? 

* Yes. 
dreams.’ 

‘Of your wife—you mentioned 
her name.’ 

‘Yes, of my Pauline. I saw 
her, as if in reality, come up to 
my bed, and she cried, and said, 
* Adolphe !”’ 

‘Suppose this dream should 
come true?’ asked the doctor, to 
sound him. 

‘I should think that an angel 
had come down to me from heaven,’ 
answered the sick man, with a 
mournful smile. 

The wife could contain herself 
no longer. ‘ Adolphe!’ she cried, 
in a voice choked with tears, and 
sank upon her knees at his bed- 
side. 

We will not further depict the 
scene of meeting. The physician 
had to control, to comfort, and to 
calm, and he succeeded at last in 
restoring tranquillity and even 
cheerfulness, by reminding Pauline 
how many there were who had 
been made far more unhappy by 
the war. 

‘May my husband have some- 
thing ‘to: eat?” she asked the 
doctor. ‘I have brought a case 
of preserved vegetables,’ and she 
sighed involuntarily at the mention 
of this ill-omened case. 

‘ Just now,’ stammered the sick 
man, ‘only coffee; coffee, coffee, 
nothing else.’ 
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‘Oh? she exclaimed, quite 
cheerful again, ‘I am mistress of 
the art of making coffee. You 
shall have the finest Mocha, just 
like what we have so often drunk 
together at Hiller’s.’ 

The doctor had a coffee-pot 
brought at once, and in a quarter 
of an hour the coffee was ready, 
and (as Madame Lucca related 
with great satisfaction) the sick 
man made her give him five large 
cups of it. 

Her next care was to find some 
airy rooms and soft beds, both 
for the invalid and for herself and 
maid. 

The doctor told her that in the 
whole of Pont-i-Mousson there 
was only one house left in which 
she could find what she wanted; 
the owner, however, a French 
official, maintained that all in his 
house were ill, and kept it locked 
up. 
At this, Madame Lucca jumped 
up with her old energy. 

‘What!’ she exclaimed, ‘shall 
the Frenchman be better off than 
my husband? In that case I need 
not have had a pass from Count 
Eulenburg!’ And, seizing her 
hat and parasol, she turned to- 
wards the door. 

‘ Adolphe, you shall soon have 
better quarters ; I shall just speak 
a word in good German to the 
Frenchman—trust to me!’ And 
away she rushed towards the house 
indicated to her. 

After ringing long and violently, 
the door was opened. 

A tall thin man in a flowered 
dressing-gown and night-cap con- 
fronted her. 

‘Monsieur,’ she began, imme- 
diately, ‘I require from you two 
airy rooms and three beds, as soft 
as possible.’ 

‘ Madame, ne comprends pas.’ 

‘Ah, you do not understand 
German. Bon! trés-bien! Then 
I will show you that the money 
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for my schooling was not thrown 
away when I learnt French.’ 

And now she made him under- 
stand, in the most correct French, 
that she would pay anything he 
he might be barefaced enough to 
ask for the rooms and beds; but 
should he take it into his head to 
behave badly towards her, she 
would have him and all his be- 
longings turned adrift on the spot. 

As a proof of the power she 
possessed, she showed the owner 
of the variegated dressing-gown 
and night-cap the French side of 
Count Eulenburg’s pass. This 
worked wonders. The Frenchman 
immediately gave in, and placed 
at the threatening lady’s disposal 
two of the best rooms, with three 
soft downy beds. For this he 
certainly required an enormous 
sum, but Madame Lucca, who is 
distinguished for her liberality, 
counted out the shining fredericks 
without a remonstrance. 

The sick man’s change of abode 
took place on the same day that 
his energetic wife arrived, in com- 
pany with her maid and the pre- 
served vegetables. 

‘So you see, Adolphe,’ said the 
wife, somewhat proudly, to her 
husband, who was sitting upright 
in his soft bed, ‘that this benefit 
might not have fallen to your 
share if I had not understood a 
little bit of French.’ 

For ten whole days she nursed 
the sick man with true devotion, 
and, in spite of the terrible miasma 
produced. by the suppuration of 
his wounds, she would not leave 
his bedside. 

Each day the maid boiled and 
stewed a portion of the food she 
had brought, according to the 
doctor’s directions, and, though 
the patient could only swallow 
nourishment in a liquid state, 
= his condition improved every 

y- 

Madame Lucca had asked her 
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husband in a quiet hour for a full 
account of his being wounded, but 
the effort of speaking was so pain- 
ful to him, that he referred her to 
a corporal of the name of Walter, 
who had stood by his side in the 
battle before Metz, and must know 
all the details better than he 
(von Rhaden) himself. 

This corporal had been wounded 
in the leg, and was lying in the 
hospital von Rhaden had left. 

One day, when the sick man 
was asleep, Madame Lucca sent to 
Corporal Walter, who could already 
get about with the help of a stick, 
to beg him to come to her, and 
the brave soldier willingly obeyed 
the summons. 

We will here give the history 
as related by Corporal Walter 
himself. 

‘On the fifteenth of August,’ he 
began, ‘the French moved off 
from Metz upon the road to 
Verdun. They did not, how- 
ever, get away as fast as they had 
expected, because the Germans 
threatened them on all sides. The 
Emperor could not have had much 
confidence in his escort, for, early 
on the sixteenth, he made off as 
fast as possible, by a circuit, to 
Chalons. It turned out lucky for 
him, as, about the middle of that 
day, we brought Bazaine’s troops 
to a stand at Mars-la-Tour. The 
enemy’s army held possession of 
two villages, an advanced work, 
and the heights hard by. “Chase 
the fellows away from those 
heights!” cried General von Stiilp- 
nagel. It was done after a hard 
fight. The French were driven 
away from the heights and also 
from the villages of Vionville and 
Flavigny, and our fellows fixed 
themselves firmly in them. At 
one o'clock, however, the enemy 
had occupied the wood of St. Ar- 
nould, with infantry and artillery, 
and from there they directed such 
@ murderous fire upon the Bran- 
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denburgers that they fell like 
midges in the smoke. At half- 
past three o’clock H.R.H. Prince 
Frederick Charles appeared upon 
the field of battle, and rode along 
our ranks ; the shells and chassepot 
bullets fell all about him and his 
staff, so that many of those near 
him were wounded. The Prince 
took the chief command as soon 
as he arrived. The artillery fight 
lasted until four o’clock, but then 
it was “ Bayonets for the charge— 
double march!” We had only been 
waiting for that. “Hurrah!” 
sounded from thousands and 
thousands of voices, and, with 
fixed bayonets, we rushed straight 
upon the red-breeches. Ah! Ma- 
dame, that was a spearing and 
hitting and stabbing! One might 
say, with Schiller, “It was a 
slaughter, and not a battle!” 
Lieutenant von Rhaden, your hus- 
band, was to be seen in the first 
rank, with his sword held aloft, 
regardless of the bullets which 
fell upon us like a storm of hail- 
stones. He was always cheering 
us on with, “ Don’t give way, my 
brave fellows! We must have 
the wood before dusk!” I took 
such pride in his imposing heroic 
figure; when, suddenly, the lieu- 
tenant stopped short in the middle 
of the rush, his sword hand sank 
down, and he looked fixedly in 
one direction, without seeming to 
see any longer the murderous 
struggle going on all around. I 
at once suspected something 
wrong. Iran up to him quickly, 
and then saw how the blood was 
pouring down his cheek, from 
under the left eye. 

*“Herr Lieutenant!” I cried, 
and touched hisarm. “ You have 
had a shot in the face.” But he 
did not hear me. He stood rooted 
there, looking up into the sky, 
and grasping his sword convul- 
sively, as if ready to strike. I 
took hold of him gently, for I 
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thought every moment he must 
fall, and shouted to him, to vie 
with the thunder of the guns, 


“Herr Lieutenant, you are 
wounded!” Then slowly he 
turned his face towards me. Ah, 


madame, how his handsome manly 
countenance had been disfigured 
in a few seconds! After a short 
pause he spoke, but I could hardly 
understand him, for his tongue 
was torn and bleeding from the 
shot. 

*“ Corporal Walter ?” 

*“ At your orders, Herr Lieu- 
tenant.” 

‘“T think I have had enough, 
Walter.” 

*“T think so, indeed, Herr 
Lieutenant. The bullet has gone 
in under the left eye, and come 
out again on the right side, under 
the chin. It is a wound of the 
worst description! Have you any 
directions to send to your family ? 
I will gladly take them.” 

‘“Take my watch and this 
diamond ring, give them both to 
my wife, and tell her—that my 
last thoughts——” 

‘Here his senses left him; his 
head sank slowly down upon my 
shoulder, and I was obliged to 
exert all my strength to keep him 
upright. I called up two com- 
rades, and, with their help, I 
carried him to a place where he 
was safe, at any rate, from horses’ 
hoofs and cannon-wheels; here 
I laid my knapsack under his 
head, and covered him with my 
cloak. Then on I went again, and 
rushed upon the French with 
redoubled fury, and you may 
believe, madame, that I did not 
sprinkle the fellows with chocolate. 
By the time it was completely 
dark the battlefield and the victory 
were ours. As I thought it was 
all over, I went back as fast as I 
could to the place where we had 
left our wounded man; but, just 
as I was bending over him, a 
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curs— spent bullet catches me in 
the leg, and, as ill-luck would 
have it, I instantly fell down 
senseless at the feet of my sup- 
posed dead lieutenant. 

‘When I came to myself, I 
found I was in hospital, here at 
Pont-a-Mousson, under the care of 
the doctors, and, to my joy, I 
heard that Herr von Rhaden was 
under the same roof that I was, and 
out of danger. Many newspapers 
had already announced his death. 

‘ For eight hours your honoured 
husband had lain upon the field 
of battle, amongst the killed and 
wounded, and I look upon it even 
now as a marvel that the hospital 
bearers found him still alive in 
spite of his severe wound.’ 

Here the corporal ended his 
story, to which Madame Lucca 
had been listening with breathless 
attention. At times she still had 
great fears for her husband. 

The doctor, however, who had 
just entered, tranquillised her by 
the decided assurance that, at 
any rate, her husband’s life was 
no longer in danger, and, with 
home nursing and care, he would 
soon recover his full strength. 

When Walter had left, Madame 
Lucca asked the doctor: 

‘Is my husband awake ?” 

‘No,’ he answered, ‘he is still 
sound asleep, and I have given 
orders to the medical assistant 
who is in charge to keep every one 
away; for undisturbed rest will 
do more to cure him than all the 
doctoring. And, in the first place, 
madame, I must beg you to keep 
away from the sick-room for three 
or four hours, and to leave your 
husband to my care.’ 

‘I will cheerfully follow your 
orders, doctor; but, do you know, 
I am so entirely without occupa- 
tion, that I find the scene of war 
very tedious. Have you nothing 
new to tell me? 

‘ By-the-bye,’ said the doctor, 
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‘a sanguinary cavalry fight took 
place about a mile from here 
yesterday; but the French, as 
usual, were repulsed with loss.’ 

‘Can’t I have a little look at 
the battle-field? My nerves are 
not so weak as you may think.’ 

‘You can’t well do that,’ said 
the doctor, smiling. ‘In the first 
place, no women are allowed 
there.’ 

‘ Are the sisters of mercy, then, 
not women ?” 

‘ That is different, Their voca- 
tion is to nurse the sick. You 
would scarcely obtain permission 
for the mere gratification of your 
curiosity.’ 

* Ah, dear doctor,’ said Madame 
Lucca, with a deep sigh, ‘you 
can’t think what an ardent desire 
I have to see a battle-field near at 
hand. Besides, whenever I hear 
my husband groan, I am so full of 
fury against these French, that I 
want to rush upon them with a 
flaming sword, crying, “ Vengeance 
for Pont-i-Mousson!” But does 
such a battle-field look very 
terrible ? 

‘So terrible that the mere de- 
scription would make you shudder. 
The killed and wounded and dead 
horses lie everywhere; broken 
arms, helmets, and képis border 
the roads and cover the fields on 
each side, and the petards of our 
shells, which are scattered far and 
wide, bear witness to the devas- 
tating efficacy of our batteries.’ 

‘I have seen something of what 
you describe on my journey here,” 
said Madame Lucca, with a slight 
shudder. ‘But where did you go 
this morning with the soldiers ?” 

‘I was with the troops who 
were going on guard at the ex- 
treme outposts on the heights. 
Up to yesterday there were stili 
traces of the fury of the contest 
which has been fought out here; 
but now everything has been 
removed. One can see the French 
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képis with a good opera-glass, for 
they are only about 800 paces 
from our German outposts.’ 

‘I have brought an opera-glass 
with me,’ Madame Lucca quickly 
rejoined. ‘I could inspect the 
French outposts with this glass. 
Do you know, doctor, where I can 
obtain permission to do so? 

‘A permission to visit the out- 
posts can only be obtained through 
Captain P——, of the Uhlans, 
who acts here as etappen-com- 
mandant.’ 

‘ Is that the privy-councillor who 
owns the great coal and iron works 
at Saarbriicken ?” 

‘ It is the same.’ 

‘ He is, you know, a two-fold 
millionaire.’ 

* Just so—in time of peace; in 
time of war he is a captain of 
Uhlans, and at the present moment 
etappen-commandant as well.’ 

‘ Where are his quarters ?’ she 
urged further. 

‘ He has established himself in 
that house upon the hill.’ 

* Doctor, take care of my hus- 
band; before he is awake I shall 
have inspected the French keépis 
from our German outposts. My 
maid may as well stay here—she 
has a timid soul. So the Comman- 
dant’s quarters are there upon the 
hill? Ishall beg him to give me 
a@ safe-conduct, and perhaps an 
escort as well.’ 

‘ Idoubt ——’ began the Doctor. 

‘ Ah, I will talk him round. Au 
revoir, good Doctor! Say nothing 
about it to my husband, for fear he 
should be uneasy. I shall be back 
again for coffee, and my maid shall 
have it ready. You will join us 
then and*have a cup? Addio 
sennore Dottore |’ 

And she hurried forth to the 
above-mentioned Commandant’s 
quarters, with the fleetness of a 
deer. The Doctor looked after her 
shaking his head, and said, smiling 
te himself, ‘A thoroughly child- 
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like nature, but also the wilfulness 
of a child.’ 

The Commandant had just re- 
ceived a report from a cavalry 
patrol, bringing tidings of the pre- 
parations for battle round Sedan. 
An aide-de-camp had brought him 
orders to have the heights at Pont- 
a-Mousson keenly watched by out- 
posts, and to prevent as much as 
possible any gathering of the scat- 
tered French at this point. 

At this moment an orderly en- 
tered, and announced: ‘ Comman- 
dant, a lady from Berlin wishes to 
speak to you.’ 

‘ A visit from a lady ? asked the 
astonished Commandant, ‘in this 
land of powder and shot? Didn’t 
the lady give her name ?” 

‘Madame von Rhaden—known 
also, she says, by the simpler name 
of “ Pauline.” ’ 

‘The Lucca!’ exclaimed the 
Commandant, springing up quickly, 
to open the door himself. 

‘ Madame,’ he said, bowing at 
her entrance, ‘I am astonished and 
at the same time delighted to re- 
ceive you at my head-quarters. It 
was reported to me, some days ago, 
that you had arrived from Berlin, 
with the praiseworthy intention of 
taking your severely-wounded hus- 
band home; unfortunately, I have 
not yet had time to pay my re- 
spects to you.’ 

Saying this, the Commandant 
offered her a chair. 

‘ If the mountain doesn’t come 
to me, I go to the mountain, as 
Mahomet said; and so for once I 
act like a Turk,’ returned the 
singer, gaily, as she seated herself. 

‘ First of all, let me ask after 
your husband ? 

‘ Thanks for your kind inquiry ; 
he improves every day; still he is 
not so far restored as to be able to 
bear the journey home, but the 
physician predicts that he will be 
able to do so in a few days, and 
then I return with him.’ 
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‘ Madame—but permit me first 
to ask how I may address you since 
your marriage? Madame von Rha- 
den ?—Madame Lieutenant ?—Ma- 
dame la Baronne? or Madame ?’, 

‘ Call me,’ she said, with comic 
grandeur, ‘simply and_ shortly, 
“ Madame,” It sounds well and 
also of importance. In the theatre 
bills I continue as Madame Lucca.’ 

* As you please, madame! What 
are our good people of Berlin 
doing ? 

‘ They drink coffee, dine, sup 
and sleep before the Litsass 
columns, so as not to lose a second 
when a new despatch is posted up. 
But, not to detain you, I will in- 
form you at once that I am come 
to you with a request.’ 

‘If its accomplishment lies in 
my power, it is granted, May I 
ask ?. 

* I only want to pay a little visit 
to the outposts, and see the French 
from them.’ 

The Commandant thought he had 
not heard aright. 

‘You want to go to the outposts?’ 
he said, with a puzzled expression. 

* Yes; only just whilst my hus- 
band is taking his necessary rest.’ 

* Madame, you cannot be in ear- 
nest! The theatre of war is essen- 
tially different from an opera house.’ 

‘I know that well. In the 
theatre of war the chassepot bul- 
lets sing the soprano; the mitral- 
leuses rattle forth the baritone, and 
the shells growl the bass. Itisa 
concert that I should like to hear 
for once; I can have Beethoven’s 
Symphonies at home any day.’ 

‘And suppose a bullet hits 
you?’ 

*‘ Ah! that won’t happen; the 
French bullets are too gallant. 
But please, Commandant, give me 
@ pass, and a couple of Uhlans as 
well. I haven’t. much time, for 
at four o’clock I shall be expected 
for coffee, and then my husband 
will ask after me.’ 
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‘ Madame, much as it grieves 
me, I cannot grant this request. I 
can never take the responsibility of 
such a dangerous step on your 
part.’ 


‘Is that all? Iwill writedown 
for you that I take all the respon- 
sibility upon my own head.’ 

And withont further question, 
she seized a sheet of paper lying 
on the table, and wrote as she had 
promised, then handed the paper 
to the Commandant, with the 
words— 

* Here you have a letter of in- 
dulgence; and, if that doesn’t, 
satisfy you, here is my pass, in 
which the Minister of the Interior 
requests all the authorities to exe- 
cute my wishes to the utmost.’ 

‘And I will willingly comply 
with this request; as for the rest, 
I yield rather to the force——’ 

* The force?” 

* Of your charms.’ 

* They are but insignificant. Let 
us, then, go upon outpost duty.’ 

After the Commandant had given 
the singer a pass through the 
outposts, he ordered a sergeant and 
ten Uhlans to act as an escort for 
the prima donna. The cavalcade 
then started for the heights where 
the outposts were stationed. 

It was the 30th of August, and 
the sun shot forth its most fiery 
rays, Whilst Madame Lucca—hold- 
ing her parasol in her right hand 
and her opera-glass in the left— 
stepped briskly along, humming a 
martial air from Figaro’s ‘ Hoch- 
zeit.’ 

The Uhlans trotted gaily behind 
her, and in about half an hour the 
party arrived, through ditches and 
hedges, at the first line of outposts, 
where the men had entrenched 
themselves in the ground, like 
moles, to get some protection from 
the enemy’s bullets. 

At the first burrow, near to 
which the ‘ pleasure-party’ stopped, 
some Saxons were posted, One of 
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them regarded the pretty lady with 
great curiosity, imagining that she 
held up her parasol to catch the 
bullets as they fell, and at last 
broke out with the words— 

‘ Donnerwetter! If the wives 
in Prussia are so courageous, it is 
no wonder that the husbands of 
these Amazons are always beating 
the Frenchmen black and blue!’ 

The singer replied, in purest 

_ Austrian, 
*  € You haven’t made a good hit, 
hero from Saxony! Iam no Prus- 
sian, but a born Austrian,—cer- 
tainly a Prussian as well, from in- 
clination, but out-and-outa genuine 
and true German.’ 

Whilst upon the road to the 
outposts, a few bullets had whizzed 
across ‘from over there,’ but all 
had gone high above their heads. 
Now, however, the French seemed 
to have taken the spot where the 
little group was standing as a 
settled point of aim, for the shot 
came thicker and faster, and one 
of the Uhlan’s flags was torn from 
its lance. 

‘What is going on? asked 
Madame Lucca. 

The sergeant galloped up, gave a 
mnilitary salute, and reported— 

* Madame la Baronne, if I keep 
my Uhlans here another quarter of 
an hour, I shan’t take one sound 
man back. The French can endure 
the sight of everything else, but 
never an Uhlan’s flag ; if one shows 
itself, they expend a_ gigantic 
amount of ammunition.’ 

At this moment his charger 
reared, for a shot passed close by 
its ear. 

‘For mercy’s sake,’ exclaimed 
the singer, in horror, ‘ let no man’s 
life be endangered on my account! 
Go back, gentlemen, and ride home 
at a gallop. I return my best 
thanks to the Commandant.’ 

She had not to repeat her wish. 
The Uhlans, who had received 
orders from the Commandant to 
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obey the lady in everything, started 
off like a gust of wind, and had 
soon vanished from sight. After 
their departure the firing soon 
ceased. 


Madame Lucca now strolled on 
fearlessly, looking around her to 
the right and left, and before long 
reached one of the extreme out- 
posts. Here she saw the solitary 
stump ofa tree, shattered by bullets, 
and, being somewhat tired, took 
possession of it as an armchair. 

A Forty-eighth man, of genuine 
Berlin extraction, who was stationed 
here, had been watching the soli- 
tary figure for some minutes in 
great astonishment. At last he 
left his earth-cover ‘and approached 
the lady, whose only weapon was 
an opera-glass. 

‘ Madame,’—he began his inqui- 
ries, ‘what do you want here ?’ 

‘I want, just for once, to learn 
something of the trade of war on 
the spot,’ she answered, without 
the slightest embarrassment. 

‘ H’m!’ growled the soldier, and 
continued : ‘ Just look at the trunk 
of a tree on which you are sitting.’ 

‘I did look at it, before I sat 
down.’ 

‘How do you think it got so 
shattered ?” 

‘ I think it must have been done 
by the enemy’s bullets,’ she an- 
swered, with complete unconcern. 

‘And yet you sat down upon 
it? 

‘ Ishould have preferred a sofa, 
if one had been at hand.’ 

This made an impression upon 
the Forty-eighth man. 

‘ As you are so courageous,’ he 
said, in his strong soldier’s voice, 
* You shall have some plums !’ 

At these words, he thrust his 
hand into his newly-washed bread- 
wallet, and brought out a handful 
of the most beautiful yellow plums, 
which he threw into the singer’s 
lap. 

‘Many thanks!’ said the lady, 
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smiling, and was just going to try 
one of the plums, when the soldier 
shouted— 

* Bomb!—Stoop !’ 

Instead of stooping, however, she 
looked up at the sky, and asked, 
curiously, ‘ Where then ?’ 

At that moment a shell burst 
about a hundred paces from her 
seat. 

* Now,’ the soldier said, emphat- 
ically, ‘I should advise you to 
make away from here as fast as 
possible; the French seem to be 
aiming at you, probably to take 
revenge for the Duke of Magenta’s 
ladies who were molested by some 
of our hussars.’ 

* Besides, I have learnt enough 
about the trade of war,’ returned 
the singer, ‘and I will go back to 
the town; but you must first grant 
me one request,’ 

* And what is it ?’ 

‘ I should like to have a couple 
of splinters from the shell which 
burst near me, to take home with 
me as a remembrance of this hour.’ 

‘Shell splinters? You shall 
have them!’ said the Forty-eighth 
man; and in less than ten minutes 
he brought her some cautiously- 
collected fragments of the shell in 
a bonbonniére, and presented them 
to the expectant lady with knightly 
courtesy (and Madame Lucca 
showed them to the writer of these 
lines with a triumphant counte- 
nance). On her return to Pont-a- 
Mousson she overheard a soldier 
saying, half-aloud : 

‘ Fritz—she is bomb-proof! She 
is a witch!" 

Her husband, who had awoke in 
the meanwhile, was expecting her 
with feverish anxiety. 

* Already awake, husband ? she 
asked, entering with childish un- 
concern. 

‘ But, Pauline——’ said the sick 
man, beginning his sermon. 

She interrupted him quickly. 
‘ Dear Adolphe! your tongue is 
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still bad, and the Doctor says, you 
know, that you must spare it ;— 
isn’t it so, Doctor ? 

* Yes—yes!’ he answered, laugh- 
ing. ‘But just think, Madame, 
what a jubilee would have broken 
out in Paris if a despatch had 
appeared, announcing, “ The Ger- 
mans have no longer a Lucca, or 
the Berliners a Pauline: we have 
shot her dead, out of revenge !”’ 

* Yes, Lina—— ’ continued Von 
Raden. 

She again interrupted him 
quickly, with the words, 

* You will get toothache, Adolphe, 
—you must take care! The maid 
shall bring coffee directly. Edith ! 
—coffee!’ she called out; and the 
invalid made no further attempt to 
continue his lecture, all the more 
that he knew beforehand it would 
be useless; for whatever ‘ Paulin- 
chen’ once resolved to do she went 
through with it, even at the risk 
of her life. 

Some days later we find Lieute- 
nant von Rhaden, well wrapped up 
and carefully bandaged, on the re- 
turn journey to Berlin with his 
wife and her maid. The preserved 
vegetables had, fortunately, been 
consumed at Pont-d-Mousson, and 
the case which contained them had 
been burnt to ashes, 

A Berlin banker, who met Ma- 
dame Lucca at Mannheim, and 
asked what had taken her there in 
such dangerous times, received for 
answer : 

‘ I have been to the scene of war 
to fetch my old man home, to 
nurse him as a sister of mercy, and 
make him well all the quicker!’ 

Four months after the events 
here narrated, Madame Lucca be- 
came the happy mother of a lovely 
little daughter, who, after these 
warlike adventures, may well have 
brought with her into the world 
something of the character of the 
Maid of Orleans. 

















DON’T think that by nature 

I am given to grumble—or, 

at all events, I do not grumble 
more than a free-born Englishman 
is entitled to do. As a rule, I 
take things easily, and am inclined 
to contemplate the sunshine rather 
than the fogs of life. I like to 
make the best of things, and not 
the worst. I do my best to see 
only the better nature of my fellow 
beings, remembering continually 
that I have weaknesses of my own. 
I do not think I am given to com- 
plaining without reason, and there- 
fore I have no hesitation in saying 
that the railway arrangements of 
our native land are not altogether 
what they ought to be. I am so 
far a lucky traveller that I never 
yet lost my luggage, at home or 
abroad, and consequently have not 
yet had the opportunity of writing 
to the ‘ Times,’ much as I should 
like to occupy the attention of the 
great creatures who preside over 
the correspondence of the leading 
journal. But I do desire, not only 
on behalf of ‘London Society,’ but 
of travelling society in general, 
to raise my protest against the 
existing directorial belief that pas- 
sengers—wretched tourists though 
they be—can travel five hundred 
miles without at least ten minutes 
for refreshment. I speak from 
the experience of a recent journey 
from London to Aberdeen. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I beg to assure you 
— if, indeed, you yourselves have 
not shared my experience—that 
we were only allowed five minutes 
at Carlisle, and ten at Perth. 
Now, I really do not think that 
travellers are such worthless crea- 
tures that their comforts are not 
to be taken a little into considera- 
tion. The interior of an English 
railway carriage is not so entirely 
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abandoned to charms and luxury 
that the occupants never desire to 
leave it for a moment, and only 
quit it when they are compelled 
to, at their destination, with sor- 
row and regret. Even when 
travelling by the Limited Mail, a 
leg-rest and a cushion scarcely 
come up to ‘beds of asphodel ;’ 
in fact, nobody outside Colney 
Hatch would travel at night for 
the mere enjoyment of the thing. 
Then, why may we not be per- 
mitted to pause occasionally on a 
long journey, just to take breath 
and a little substantial nourish- 
ment, and make oneself tolerably 
comfortable generally? The sense 
of hurry that pervades one at an 
English railway station is almost 
suffocating. 

‘Guard, how long do we stay 
here ?” 

‘ Only four minutes, sir.’ 

‘Well, but “Bradshaw” says 
ten.’ 

‘Dare say he does, sir; but 
“Bradshaw” isn’t in charge of this 
train,and Iam. Look sharp, sir, 
if you want to get out.’ 

How can I look sharp after the 
guard’s brilliant repartee? Oh, 
that theauthor of ‘Happy Thoughts’ 
were with me, to shut that guard 
up, and to detain the station-master 
with an argument on the Typical 
Developments of the shrill boys 
employed by Mr. W. H. Smith. 
My wish is vain; I am alone, and 
stupid; two minutes are wasted 
by my indecision, and then my 
nervous fear of being left behind 
prevents me from utilising the 
remaining two. And so we go on 
through the journey. Now, why 
in the world should this be thus? 
They do this sort of thing better 
on the continent, and do not com- 
pel the traveller to lay in a supply 
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of flabby sandwiches, which are 
usually the most unpleasant article 
of food, and invariably provoke 
nausea and indigestion. Why may 
not passengers from London to 
Edinburgh be allowed twenty 
minutes’ halt half way? Swindon, 
between London and Bristol, evi- 
dently contemplated great things 
originally; but its gorgeous saloons 
are simply tantalising, as is its 
boiling soup. I recollect one de- 
termined traveller carrying his 
soup-plate bodily off with him, 
smiling serenely at the screeching 
waiters ; and I have thought since 
of an ingenious parody of ‘ Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter,’ written by a 
friend [of mine, the last verse of 
which ran— 

* But no; the loup-guard locked the door, 

Return or aid preventing ; 


The porters scoff, the train went off, 
And they were left lamenting.’ 


Lines highly applicable to the 
interesting occasion. 

But the British Public is a 
long-suffering animal. Its patience 
is great, and its perseverance slow. 
Our grandchildren may, perhaps, 
in happy times to come, cross the 
channel in comparative comfort, 
and separate lines for the conduct 
of goods traffic may eventually 
permit passenger-trains to proceed 
in peace, give the ticket-holders 
time to allay the pangs of hunger, 
and relieve the daily papers of 
their monotonous accounts of 
* serious collisions.’ 

One word more. Is there any 
inexorable law which prevents 
railway companies from providing 
sleeping-cars? People do not, as 
a rule, take their night’s rest in 
uncomfortable arm-chairs, and if 
they have to travel by night, 
there is, as far as I am aware, no 
good reason why they should not 
have proper accommodation, with- 
out having to pay heavily for the 
luxury of a saloon carriage. The 
fact is not simply astonishing—it 
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is absolutely overwhelming—that 
in clever times like these, no better 
class of railway carriages has been 
invented, as far as my painful 
experience goes, for the night 
travellers. There are three great 
competing lines for the northern 
traffic; let me suggest that one of 
these should speculate a little in 
cars differently arranged from the 
universally existing type, and I will 
undertake to say that it will reap 
a rich harvest, and will have the 
satisfaction of offering a grand 
example, which the other lines 
will be compelled to follow. The 
shareholders need not be alarmed 
at the prospect of having to pro- 
vide new rolling-stock, The im- 
provement of property is not 
usually found to be a bad in- 
vestment. 

Is it any use saying anything 
about the fare usually provided 
for hungry voyagers at railway 
buffets in this happy country of 
ours? Is it any good to raise a 
protest against the horrible ham 
sandwiches, the mummy chickens, 
the gorging buns, the fearful pies, 
the clammy pastry, the beastly 
sherry, the poisonous brandy, 
which are usually presented for 
the delectation of our craving 
interior economy? Hopeful of 
the progressive improvement of 
the world as I am, nothing can 
lift me from the regions of despair 
when contemplating the staring 
and audacious sign which would 
inveigle me into the ‘ Refreshment 
Room.’ ‘Not there, not there, my 
child!’ Present not yourself be- 
fore those syrens with magnificent 
heads of hair and slender waists, 
that, simpering behind the change- 
less counter, would press their 
deleterious wares upon you. Take 
care! beware! She is fooling thee. 
That ‘Celebrated Melton Pie’ will 
make itself remembered in hours 
of agonies if you presume upon it; 
that ham sandwich, what know 








you of the history of the pig to 
which the meat portion originally 
belonged? The bread—do not 
eat it, but send it to the South 
Kensington Museum, as a caution. 
The wine—drink it if you dare. 
The sponge-cakes—well, if you 
like sponge, and it agrees with 
you, try two or three. The tea or 
coffee that is poured through a 
tap from that imposing plated 
vessel—if you want an emetic, 
‘drink, pretty creature, drink.’ 
I decline going through the sick- 
ening details. Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond, I beg to assure you that I 
have always found your refresh- 
ment-bars the best. Mind you, 
that is not a very high compli- 
ment; but if a reformation is to 
be made in the restaurant depart- 
ment of our railway stations, I 
believe you are the people to do it. 
Now, go in, and win. 

I have alluded to what are 
popularly known as ‘the horrors 
of the middle, passage,’ that is- to 
say, crossing the channel. I do 
not suppose the good humour of 
mankind has ever been subjected 
to a severer test than in the 
nuisances one meets with in getting 
from England to France and back 
again. The wise men of Gotha, 
who put to sea in a bowl, probably 
desired to satirise the mail and 
tidal packets with which most of 
us are so distressingly familiar. 
The Talk of the Town is now 
chattering about the hanging ma- 
chinery which is being constructed 
in a novel vessel, and which pro- 
mises to make us enjoy the cross- 
ing from Dover to Calais. All I 
can say is, that if the contrivance 
proves to be successful, no public 
reward can be too great for the 
glorious inventor. If the year 


of grace, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-three, witnesses such a 
triumph of skill, it will be the 
annus mirabilis of our genera- 
tion. 
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As events pass so very quickly 
now-a-days, and a nine days’ won- 
der is forgotten before it is a week 
old, so the Geneva Arbitration will 
have become {a matter of history 
by the time these pages appear in 
print. It will be interesting for 
our descendants some half century 
hence, to compare the language of 
the then historian with the lead- 
ing articles of our present daily 
journals. May we indeed believe 
that a new era has dawned upon 
civilization, and that the first 
substantial signs have been given 
of a gentle rapprochement between 
the lion and the lamb, and of the 
possibility of their lying down 
together in peace? May we in- 
dulge in the pleasant hope that 
inventive faculties may soon be 
turned to some more humane and 
useful purpose than perfecting 
‘ Woolwich Infants’ and destruc- 
tive projectiles? May we really 
think thai the time is not far 
distant when soldiers will be re- 
garded as butchers, and the art 
of war as the crime of elaborated 
murder? May we cherish the 
dawning hope that the great Chris- 
tian precept by which we all pro- 
fess to be governed, ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,’ is 
beginning to assert its force, and 
to bring the blush of shame upon 
its full-mouthed professors, when 
they are about to boast of Alma, 
Solferino, Sadowa, Sedan, and 
Paris? Alas! Principle and Prac- 
tice are still so widely sundered— 
Theory is as shadowy as Theology, 
because theorists and theologians 
will live in a world of their own, 
and continually suffer their pas- 
sions to overcome their reason. 

Does any one believe that the 
tribunal of Geneva is likely to 
become a substitute for the appeal 
to arms? Does any citizen flatter 
himself that henceforth he may 
build his barns and store his ware- 
house undisturbed, in the calm 
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conviction that wars shall cease 
in all the world, and that inter- 
national disputes and proud am- 
bition will for evermore be sub- 
mitted, in meek humility, to some 
half dozen respectable gentlemen, 
constituting, for the time being, a 
Supreme Court of Appeal, whose 
decision it is impossible to chal- 
lenge? One or two of our daily 
journals have gushed over in the 
fulness of their admiration of what 
has recently been done by Count 
Sclopis and his colleagues, as if 
the result of the Alabama Claims 
had not been a foregone conclusion 
from the moment of the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Washington. 
Suppose the award in favour of 
America had been thirty millions, 
instead of three and a quarter— 
nay, suppose it had even been 
thirteen—would not the British 
tax-payer have felt that the whole 
arbitration scheme had been much 
better left alone, and we might as 
well have taken our chance of 
war, knowing, as we do, that it is 
not the interest of our cousins on 
the other side of the Atlantic to 
fight us, any more than it is our 
interest to fight them? However, 
as it happens, the experiment has 
been successful. The payment 
we have to make will give the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a good 
excuse for not permitting any re- 
laxation in our burdens by reason 
of his surplus revenue; and we 
may be thankful that, as far as we 
can see at present, the income-tax 
is not likely to be increased by 
sixpence in the pound. Still, we 
should be the happier if we could 
feel convinced that the arbitration 
on the Alabama Claims were in- 
deed firmly established as an 
honest precedent, for then each 
government that honestly in- 
tended to abide by it would be 
extremely careful about ‘being the 
first to declare war. France ap- 
pears to have but little practical 
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difficulty in paying her fine to 
Germany, but if Prince Bismarck 
had waited and formally laid his 
claims before an arbitration tri- 
bunal, would France, considering 
the fact that she declared war 
without the shadow of a reason, 
have been subjected to a lesser 
penalty? This is worth con- 
sideration. 

But the progressive civilization 
of Christendom has good reason 
to hope, irrespective of interna- 
tional law, that the barbaric cus- 
tom of settling ambitious claims 
by force of arms has well-nigh run 
its course. The leading minds of 
the German Empire have, by some 
strange process of antagonism, 
challenged the advance of educa- 
tion, philosophy, and commerce, 
by proclaiming it as a great mili- 
tary power, and startling Europe 
by the numerical strength of its 
military hosts. What is the re- 
sult? The tide of emigration 
swells month by month. The me- 
chanic and labouring classes in a 
country where education has been 
laudably encouraged by genera- 
tions of wise statesmen are slow 
to see any advantage to themselves 
and to their business in spending 
the best years of their lives in 
military training. The compli- 
cated mysteries of diplomacy are 
nothing to them. Their business 
is to raise themselves above the 
stratum of society in which they 
find themselves by the accident of 
birth, and the profession of arms 
is unquestionably the profession 
of a small minority. They can 
understand a revolution against a 
tyranny, or the establishment of a 
commune by down-trodden masses; 
but to give their lives because 
their superiors in rank choose to 
quarrel about an appointment to 
a foreign throne is more than they 


_ can tolerate, and they would forego 


their nationality rather than sub- 
mit to such a purposeless sacrifice. 
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The government of the German 
Emperor feels itself constrained to 
warn the subjects in the most 
emphatic manner against emigra- 
tion, and positively goes so far as 
to threaten them with outlawry. 
The moral of this fact is over- 
whelming. The common sense of 
thews and sinews even is against 
gigantic armaments; and it may 
not be long before the ‘ people’ 
may declare, with unmistakable 
emphasis, that if kings and em- 
perors desire to fight, they must 
do it in single combat. If the 
present emigration from Germany, 
and the Arbitration of Geneva, 
tend to convince the world of 
this, mankind will certainly be 
none the worse. 

As to the meeting of the three 
Emperors at Berlin in September, 
I regard it as a matter of the most 
perfect indifference. There was a 
great deal of theatrical display 
about it, no doubt; but we are 
tolerably well used to red fire and 
sensation scenes in these days, 
and we take them for what they 
are worth. We decline to believe 
that three gentlemen can settle 
the destinies of Europe in private 
conversation in the course of a 
few days; and we may comfort 
ourselves by the assurance that 
though ‘ Emperor’ is a very fine 
title, it doesn’t mean much. The 
Emperor of Germany is not the 
Emperor of the Germans yet. We 
talk of the British Empire, and 
the Imperial Parliament. How 
astonished we should be if Her 
most gracious Majesty, whom God 
preserve! took upon her the title 
of Empress! But she is, I believe, 
called the Empress of India. 
Would a loyal subject, like myself 
—the Free Lance family were 
always Conservative, see History 
passim—be thought very pre- 
sumptuous if he’d venture to sug- 
gest that H.R. H. the Prince of 
Wales would do well if he tra- 
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velled in state through that mar- 
vellous country which is the envy 
of European potentates? In spite 
of all our Republican talk, and our 
boasts that we do not care for 
the show and pomp of majesty, 
even we in England do like it 
very much when we can get it, 
and we may be quite sure that it 
would be fully appreciated in the 
East. Perhaps Mr. Grant Duff 
will kindly turn his attention to 
this matter, and suggest it in the 
proper quarter before he makes 
his next statement on Indian 
affairs. Let me add the hope that 
in future that statement will be 
made earlier in the session, and 
that honourable members will 
think it worth their while to be 
present and listen to it, for it is 
a disgrace and shame to the legis- 
lature that the House is not 
crowded upon so important an 
occasion. 


Talking of the East reminds 
me of dancing dervishes. This 
naturally. brings to my mind the 
subject of dancing generally. At 
the close of the last season in 
London the complaint was raised, 
that young gentlemen did not 
appear to care for balls, and that 
when they did assist at the Terp- 
sichorean revels, they usually pre- 
ferred dancing with the young 
married women, and left the 
virgins to bloom unplucked beside 
the dear old wallflowers. Now, I 
cannot say that I am much sur- 
prised at this. In the first place, 
dancing in the ordinary London 
ball-room is not a pleasant or a 
healthy exercise. I am to dance! 
To dance! horrible notion! I have 
dined — luxuriously, probably — 
and I am expected to dance! 
That is, I am to run quickly round 
a room to the sound of music, 
with my arm round a young lady’s 
waist. How infinitely I should 
prefer to sit quietly upon a sofa 
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with my arm round the same 
young lady’s waist—what a plea- 
sant quarter of an hour we might 
have! But this would not be pro- 
per. The rules of society permit 
me to hold her very tight, so long 
as we are running about; but 
‘hands off!’ when we sit down. 
I won’t stop to consider this, for 
applied logic often leads to most 
inconvenient results. Let us re- 
gard dancing in the abstract. It 
is a healthy and amusing exercise ; 
it gives scope for the exhibition 
of skill, and it is lively for the 
lookers-on. But regard it in its 
conventional aspect, and its charms 
are gone. A hot and crowded 
room—a squeeze and a worry, as 
it is sometimes not inaptly called ; 
bumps and treading upon corns; 
tearing of dresses, and perpetual 
anxiety about getting the next 
partner, to whom one is engaged, 
in time. And then—ball-room con- 
versation! Good gracious! what 
nonsense it generally is. Let me 
give a fair sample: 

He. Been to the opera often ? 

She. Covent Garden, or Drury 
Lane? 

He. Oh, Covent Garden, of 
course. 

She. Only twice as yet. 

He. Very hot, isn’t it? 

She. Dreadfully. 

He. I can’t think why people, 
when they give balls, can’t provide 
proper ventilation. 

She. More can I. But all the 
windows are open. 

He. So they are. But they ought 
to manage better. 

She. So they ought. 

He. Are you going on to the 
Duchess of Smithfield’s? 

She. Yes—are you? 

He. Yes—I think so. Shall we 
take another turn? 

She. If you like. 

And away they start, colliding 
with other couples all over the 
room. Well—if He and She are 
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happy in so doing, I do not know 
that any moral police force need 
be called in to interfere at present, 
though I have heard medical men 
deplore the sad effects of continual 
late hours and vitiated atmosphere 
upon the constitutions of young 
girls; and I have seen them shake 
their heads sorrowfully over a pallid 
bride, whom a course of London 
seasons had rendered utterly unfit 
for domestic duties and trials. 
‘But why won’t the men come 
to balls as they ought to,’ exclaims 
mamma ; ‘and when they are there’ 
why do they prefer the society of 
the young married ladies? My 
dear madam, I will try and sa- 
tisfy your curiosity, though it 
seems to me that the answers are 
very plain. Balls are not given 
now-a-days for the purposes of 
dancing; but usually they are 
provided as obligations which 
certain members of society owe to 
other members. Society requires 
that its wealthy constituents should 
throw open their salons and pro- 
vide refreshments of a certain 
kind, and invite the units that 
compose the social throng, place 
certain musical performers at one 
end of a room, and persuade males 
and females to jostle each other 
till two or three o’clock in the 
morning. Now, this sort of thing 
ceases to be amusing after one or 
two experiments. Young men do 
not care to go to balls unless they 
expect to be amused; and all these 
entertainments are cursed with an 
inexorable uniformity. Dancing 
is out of the question; a man 
might as well be expected to 
pirouette on the point of a needle 
as to dance comfortably in a Lon- 
don ball-room. Besides, it is too 
ridiculous to call walking through 
a quadrille, or ambling through a 
set of lancers, or shuffling about 
in a waltz, dancing, You might 
as well call hopeless stammering 
fluent oratory. Oonversation, too, 
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is almost impossible. Conversa- 
tion implies thought, a certain 
sparkling brilliancy, and power of 
condensation of speech—but such 
growth is not favoured by the at- 
mosphere of ball-rooms. In point 
of fact, my dear madam, we are 
apt to be bored by balls of the 
season, and boredom is absolutely 
fatal to enjoyment and the power 
of making oneself agreeable, and 
when we receive the well-known 
card we are inclined to say with 


Mr. Merivale’s ‘Son of the 
Soil ’— 
* Duchess, your drawing-rooms are not 


for me!’ 


And we prefer talking to the 
married ladies. Well, dear madam, 
you should not complain of this. 
Besides, we have some regard for 
our reputation. Experience soon 
teaches us that, if we chance upon 
a pleasant and agreeable young 
lady, we have to be careful how we 
indulge in her society, or we may 
become the talk of the town, and 
find ourselves engaged to be mar- 
ried long before we are aware of 
it. Now, we can converse agreeably 
with young married women with- 
out the slightest feeling of con- 
straint. Weare not the least afraid 
of their husbands being such fools 
as to be jealous; and I can assure 
you that the vast majority of us 
have not the least desire of figuring 
in the Divorce Court. No doubt 
we are, many of us, marriageable 
men; but you must forgive us for 
saying that we may well be par- 
doned if we feel ourselves com- 
pelled seriously to consider if your 
usual method of bringing up your 
daughters, madam, is calculated to 
make them good wives. We would 
not wrong them for the world ; but 
if their extravagant habits in dress 
and perpetual pleasure-seeking 
‘give us cause,’ the blame must 
rest with you, and not with us. 
We altogether decline to take 
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your responsibilities upon our 
shoulders. 

Talking of marriage reminds me 
of a queer little pamphlet I have 
recently received, and which ap- 
pears to be circulated gratuitously, 
entitled, ‘ The Law of Husband and 
Wife.” As flitting straws are said 
to denote the quarter whence the 
wind blows, so perhaps these 
small: print pages may be taken as 
heralding forth, some growing op- 
position on the part of men to the 
cry for women’s rights." The author 
of this brochure evidently thinks 
that women’s rights are men’s 
wrongs, and he is eloquent accord- 
ingly. The advertisement to the 
second edition is so rich, that it 
deserves to be quoted. 

‘The chief objects of this pam- 
phlet are to show: (1) The great 
amount of injustice which hus- 
bands in the main, and more par- 
ticularly among the poorer classes, 
suffer from the partial decisions of 
magistrates, county court, ‘ and 
other judges, &. (2) The spu- 
rious nature of the outcry on pro- 
perty grievances raised by the 
Married Women’s Rights agitators. 
(3) The substantial nature of the 
grievances of husbands regarding 
their property—all liable to have 
it stolen from them by their wives, 
and, in point of fact, liable for all 
the debts the wives may please to 
contract. (4) Other grievances of 
married men as fathers of families, 
such as the ability of their wives 
to thwart them in their plans of 
giving the children suitable edu- 
cation, &. (5) That, as a rule, 
women are not held responsible for 
any offences they may commit; 
consequently, the married state is 
now made so intolerable for hus- 
bands, that single men who reflect 
upon the subject must increasingly 
be deterred from contracting ma- 
trimony. The door, therefore, is 
left open for vice, immorality, and 
improvidence. (6) The necessity 
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of the appointment of some tri- 
bunal, such as a Royal Commission, 
to revise the entire system of Law 
of Husband and Wife.’ 

The author of this small work 
speaks so feelingly, and is evidently 
so much in earnest, and writing 
from bitter experience, that we 
cannot but entertain feelings of 
the greatest compassion for his un- 
happy lot. But pity the lot of the 
Royal Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the ‘ Law of Husband 
and Wife,’ with full power to exa- 
mine witnesses! The painful re- 
velations of the Divorce Court 
would be as nothing beside the 
domestic earthquakes that would 
instantly explode. As a student at 
the bar in the days of Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, I perfectly remember the 
impression produced on me by @ 
wife’s account of the way in which 
her husband pulled her back-hair 
down (tore off her chignon, I pre- 
sume), and pursued herself and 
her mother upstairs, flourishing 
the kitchen-poker. I do not know 
how the case eventually termi- 
nated; but the introduction of the 
mother-in-law element disposed me 
to believe that the miscreant hus- 
band was probably more sinned 
against than sinning. I should not 
be at all surprised to hear that he 
is the author of the gentle work 
now lying before me. The pro- 
posed Royal Commission might un- 
ravel many such domestic mysteries 
as this. But its great difficulty in 
framing its ultimate report would 
be found in the almost impossibi- 
lity of getting at the truth hidden 
somewhere in the mean between 
sorely-tried wives and exasperated 
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husbands. And the ladies might 
fairly say, that unless a jury of 
matrons were impanelled to try 
their case, or unless a good pro- 
portion of Peeresses or Members’ 
wives sat upon the Commission, it 
would be impossible for down- 
trodden women to get an impartial 
hearing. 

The fact is, the author of this 
pamphlet, evidently a suffering 
man, is too much inclined to judge 
all cases by his own. He forgets 
that when two persons marry 
they take each other for better or 
for worse, and they must abide 
by the terms of the contract. 
An easy law of divorce, or any 
legal arrangement modifying the 
several mutual responsibilities of 
husband and wife, would afford the 
greatest inducements to improvi- 
dent unions, and infinitesimally 
diminish the penalties of conjugal 
infidelity. Home would soon be- 
come an old-world term, and the 
sweetest charm of life would va- 
nish; the relationship between 
child and parent would be alto- 
gether altered ; and, instead of pro- 
gressive civilization, we should find 
ourselves going back to the days of 
mere brute instinct. To legislate 
for exceptional cases is well known 
to be a great political error, and 
it would be as wildly wrong to 
make laws now in favour of the 
husband as in favour of the wife. 
Persistent doctrinaires will always 
exist, and their very persistence 
will occasionally persuade more 
sensible men to let them have their 
way, for the sake of peace. Buta 
Nemesis is sure to come. 

Free Lance. 
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